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U-Boats Below, Cold All Around 
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: . UT OF THE BLUE of the strato- 
/ sphere he comes—a lad from 
the U.S; Avin a sleek silver bullet. 
c Jap or Nazi that tries 
This new Navy fighter 
“got the drop” on everything 
under the Axis sun— 
The blazing, blasting sock ofa mighty 
~~ Yank—on wings that fly it higher, faster 
_ than any Navy fighter now known! 
Dat’s the Corsair—and the 2,000 
that are its fighting heart— 
Pra & Whitney supercharged 
—are a Nash-Kelvinator war 


‘said, the victory will be 
hips that outfly the 
men of Nash and 
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WES COT THE DROP” 
-» ON EVERYTHING UNDER THE AXIS SUN! 


Kelvinator can take particular pride. 

For their colors have long been 
flying there. Swarms of British and 
American bombers that have been 
blasting the Axis are equipped with 
Nash-Kelvinator propellers. Yes, made 
by the men who yesterday built the 
refrigerators and automobiles for 
America at peace. 


In this blood-bond of men at ma- 
chines and men at the battle fronts 
is the strength of America. 


They shall not fail, any more than 
our gallant flyers shall falter, until 
the last shot is fired—the last bomb 
finds its target in blazing Tokio. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


g—with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect ! 
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PINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 








ARE YOU LIKE ALLEN? Fred, star 
of Texaco Star Theatre and an ar- 
dent bookworm, is the practical 
type. ‘““That Regent crushproof box 
is tops!’’, he says. “Just like a cus- 
tom-made cigarette case.” Keeps 
the cigarettes firm, always fresh! 


OR BRUCE? Carol likes dis- 
cussing her unusual luck, has 
an eye for economy. She 
says: “‘Nowadays the smart 
buyer takes advantage of 
value. Regent, with its King 
Size, is over 20% longer— 


means extra value!” 
shy 


es! 


ALL THREE AGREE... that Regent, with 
its streamlined oval shape, is better- 
tasting! It’s made with choice Domestic 
and Turkjsh tobaccos specially selected for 
finer flavor! Try Regent yourself. Costs 
no more than other leading brands. 





How do you compare with 
Allen... Bruce... Lombardo? 


























OR LOMBARDO? This 
famous Guy, who wins 
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Cover Picture—The merchant seamen shown in 
this Acme Photo are wearing the Arctic visor de- 
vel by the British to — men running the 
northern routes from cold, ice, and biting winds, 
For news of current merchant-shipping problems, 
particularly the submarine menace, turn to page 17. 
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LETTERS 





Quicker Victory 

_ Your news articles on England seem to me 
to show intelligent patriotism and wise in- 
ternationalism. More of it today in our papers 
and magazines would undoubtedly mean quick- 
er victory and longer peace. 


G. P. LaBapoy, CHaPLain 


U.S. Naval Training Station 
Newport, R. I. 





Bloc Vultures 

That was a honey of a letter signed W. T. 
MacCart in the Dec. 28 issue. Much has been 
said about blocs. His brief castigation so far is 
the best. 

These bloc vultures are blockading democ- 
racy. It hasn’t a chance to function creditably 
against them. They pick its bones for their 
own fat. P 

Don’t they read, can’t they think, don't 
they know, won’t they care what this war 8 
all about? And each of these bloc birds has 
taken an oath to serve his country. Think of 
it! Every last one of them in your country 
and here could take some lessons in loyalty 
and patriotism from the humblest Nazi. 

They assume the public are suckers. Cor- 
rect. The public returns them again al 
again. In the meantime sons of the public 
are risking and giving their lives with incredi- 
ble bravery (I have a son in your army) 
while these bloc buzzards and all their ilk push 
their nefarious schemes. How cheap they ate! 
Cannot shame touch them? 

For 40 years in New York City I watched 
the come and go of politics. To vote in 
gently was impossible. Party bosses stood be- 








OR months a great airplane company had been 


working night and day to get into production 
on a new bomber wanted by the Army. Millions 
had been invested in tools and jigs. But now the 
first models were developing a ‘‘bug”’ that threat- 


~ ened to hold up military acceptance. 


The trouble was in the gaskets and valve packings 
of the hydraulic control system that operates the 
wing flaps, bomb doors and landing gear. These 
fittings were not oil-tight. 
They didn’t hold the 
pressure, controls didn’t 
respond properly. After a 
dozen different types of 
gasket proved no better, 
the airplane manufacturer 
hit the ceiling. 

As a result a' rush order came to Goodyear for a 
trial set of gaskets made from our oil-resistant 
synthetic rubber Chemigum. They were molded 
and shipped in four days, and proved so satis- 





You’re holding up a million-dollar bomber 


... try SYNTHETIC RUBBER 









factory that we received orders for more than one 
hundred different sizes of gaskets and packings 
required in the control system. 


That was back in 1940. Today this great bomber 
is making a magnificent record on all fronts. Its 
hydraulic controls are standing up, thanks to the 
oil-impermeability of Chemigum. 


Resistance to the disintegrating action of oil and 
solvents is only one of the 
many superiorities of 
Chemigum over natural 
rubber. It withstands 
abrasion better and does 
not become brittle at low 
temperatures. Today 
Chemigum production is 
being vastly multiplied to supply military needs— 
but the day is not too far off when there will be a 
surplus to give you tires and other “rubber” 
necessities of excellent quality at reasonable cost. 


GOODS YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Chemigum—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








She sent a man 
to the fighting front? 


She’s one of the WAAC—the first 
women soldiers ever to join the 
United States Army. Because of her, 
a man has been released for combat. 

The Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps is trained for specialized as- 
signments ... mechanics, radio tech- 
nicians, parachute riggers, clerks, 
typists, messengers, drivers and at 
many jobs formerly done by men. 

But also helping to support our 
men is a host of specialists in industry 
- - - men and women producing 
weapons and materials. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s war job is 
safeguarding power-plant equipment 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines * Turbines Electrical Equipment 


for its policyholders . . . helping to 
keep boilers, turbines, generators 
working the clock around . . . by 
detecting flaws and weaknesses be- 
fore they can cause accidents. 


Hundreds of Hartford Steam 
Boiler engineers and inspectors are 
constantly patrolling the vital in- 
dustrial front. They are backed by 
all the experience and technical 
knowledge of this oldest and largest 
company specializing in engineering 
insurance—a com- 
pany now beginning 
its 77th year of service 
to American industry. 








THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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tween you and your voting duty. The name 
of a worthy citizen was seldom found on the 
ballot. You voted as best you could and left 
the booth with a heartache for your country, 

Democracy—the great potential—the pa- 
thetic reality. 





Freperick J. Ross 
Toronto, Canada 





How Old Is Ann? 


On page 70 of the Dec. 21 issue of News- 
WEEK you suggest that Willie Karryhart dis. 
covered the age of Ann by algebraic solution. 
After working on the fool thing too long (and 
unsuccessfully), I should like to know how he 
did it, 

L. C. Sterner 
Board of Education 
Wantagh, N.Y. 


Here is the solution of the algebra problem 
given in the article on “The Man Who Knew 
the Odds: ” 
x==Asih’s age when Mary was §$ times as old 
3x=Mary’s age at that time 
9x=Ann’s age when 8 times as old as Mary 
was when 8 times Ann 
444x=Mary’s age when 14 as old as Am es 
will be when 8 times as old as Mary was when 
3 times Ann 
Mary now is 2 times Ann when Mary was 
44x 
When Ann was x, Mary was 8x so Mary is 
2x years older than Ann 
When Mary was 4x, Ann was therefore 
44%4x—2x or 24x 
Mary now is 2 times 214x or 5x 
Mary is 2x older than Ann so Ann now 
is $x 
Mary and Ann combined are 44 “ee 
5x + 3x44 
8x44 
>. x5 
5x or Mary’s age is 274% 
8x or Ann’s age is 1644 





Vincent Coon 
Principal 

Cleburne Rural High School 

Cleburne, Kan. 





Catholic News 
Thanks for your generous presentation of 
the Catholic side of news in your Jan. 4 issue. 


Fr. R. A. EnRENBOLD 
Hermosa, S. D. 





Just Palmer 

Thanks for letting us go along to “. . . bloody 
New Guinea” with R. K. Palmer, far-wander- 
ing star of The Melbourne Herald (News 
wEEK, Jan. 11). 


Pe a 


What a rare knack that lantern-jawed Aus- 
sie has of picking the reader out of his arm- 
chair, setting him down on the spot, and ( 


making him see and hear and smell 
understand! His piece needed no identification ) 
for me; it was just Palmer, including the ad- 
jectives. 1 
I have flown the whole wide Pacific water- 
front with him, from Auckland to the China 
coast and everywhere in between, and I can 
assure you he’s a grand person and a really ( 
great reporter. 






J.K. Wasi 
t Editor 

The Kalamazoo Gazette 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 






“Butter that won’t melt at 110°? 
.-- Tell it fo the Marines!” 


Down on the equator, where joint U. S. 
forces have landed, fought and raised 
the flag, the long arm of science reaches 
out to serve our fighting men. 


One example: A preserved butter 
for export that: will not melt at 110 
degrees! 


This food is only one of many 
National Dairy products now being 
used by the armed forces of Democ- 
racy all over the world. It takes its 
place beside the numerous scientific 
developments in the care and handling 
of milk and milk products as basic 
human food. 


And National Dairy research is 
probing farther and farther into the 
potentialities of milk . . . developing, 
for instance, a milk fiber that is light 
and warm and looks like wool .. . 
opening new doors to the farmer, the 
manufacturer and the consumer. 

National Dairy processes milk and 
many milk products for millions of 
American homes. 

By rigid adherence to high stand- 
ards of purity all along the line... 
by a precise and far-flung system of 


quality control ... by constant research, 


. . - National Dairy daily helps to 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


safeguard the health and strength of 


millions of American people. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
...as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm — 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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TRANSITION 


Brmrupay: Myron C. Taylor, the Presj- 
dent’s personal envoy to the Vatican, 69, 
Jan. 18 . . . David Lloyd George, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain during the last 
war, 80, Jan. 17 . . . Reichsmarshal Her. 
mann Géring, 50, Jan. 12 . . . Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, 44, Jan. 17 . . . Hal E. Roach, 
film producer and director, 51, Jan. 14 .,, 
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- . Hendrik Willem van Loon, author, 61, 
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Jan. 14. 


Marriep: Virginia Winther, 24, to Bob 
Feller, 24, former pitcher for the Cleve. 
land Indians and now a chief specialist 
in gunnery in the Navy; at Waukegan, 
Ill., Jan. 16 . . . Carolee Gallagher, 19, 
to Dick Foran, 32, star.of Western films; 
at Flemington, N.J., Jan. 1. . . Ginger 





Acme 
Ginger Rogers and husband 


Rogers, $1, film star, to Pvt. Jack C. 
Briggs, 22, of the Marine Corps; in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Jan. 16. They met three 
months ago in San Diego when Miss | 
Rogers was on a bond tour. 


Divorcep: Ann Sheridan, 27, film ac- 
tress, from George Brent, $8, actor; at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, Jan. 5. They were 
married in Florida Jan. 6, 1942 . . . Lady 
Beecham by Sir Thomas Beecham, or- 
chestra conductor, on grounds of extreme 
cruelty; at Boise, Idaho, Jan. 14. Separ- 
ated from the former Utica Welles since 
1909, Sir Thomas said that he received 
from her only “carping criticism in my 
chosen work.” 


Diep: Dr. Howard A. Kelly, 84, Johns 
Hopkins surgeon (see page 72) . .. Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, 92, author of “Cap § 
tain January” and other children’s books 
and daughter of Julia Ward Howe, who 
wrote “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic”; at Gardiner, Maine, Jan. 14... 
Frank A. Perret, 15, volcanologist; at New 
York, Jan. 12. He had lived at the foot of 
Pelée in Martinique from 1929 until the 
outbreak of the war .. . Arthur Guiterman, 
71, lecturer, poet, and writer; of a heart at- 
tack, at Pittsburgh, Jan. 11. He was de 
scribed as having “made an excellent living 
for 35 years solely by writing light verse | 
. . . John McLaren, 96, horticulturist; st 
San Francisco, Jan. 12. In 1924 he received 
the George Roberts White Medal of 
Honor, the highest horticultural award 
the United States. 








“Everybody talks about the weather... 


... but nobody does anything about it.” 
No longer is this famous old quotation 
true. For Boeing engineers have done 
something about it! 


They designed the Stratoliner*— the 
only transport airplane built to fly in the 
substratosphere, above the weather — 
where the air is thin, but smooth—where 
greater speed, safety, passenger comfort, 
and economical operation are possible. 


In order to open up this new super- 
highway of the air, Boeing engineers 
designed the first cabin with automati- 
cally controlled atmosphere-conditioning. 

us at 20,000 feet, where the bitter- 
cold air is too rarefied for sustained 
breathing, the atmospheric “altitude” 


inside the Stratoliner is maintained at a 
level at which passengers and crew are 
comfortable. That’s why the Stratoliner 
represents the greatest advance yet 
reached in the design and manufacture 
of commercial airplanes . . . and a guide- 


post to the future of flight. 


Today, Boeing Stratoliners have dis- 
carded their gleaming mufti for drab 
camouflage, and employ their great speed 
and huge load capacity on errands of 
war . . . shuttling across seas and con- 
tinents, hurrying men and materials out 
to the front lines. 


And in another way, too, the Strato- 
liner is helping to win the Battle of the 
Skies . . . supplementing the work of 


“TNE TERMS °“PLYING FORTRESS"* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


another Boeing-designed and Boeing- 
built airplane—the Flying Fortress.* For 
the engineering and manufacturing les- 
sons learned in building the Stratoliner 
and the Fortress are today being applied ° 
to creating still better military planes. 


The engineering and production know- 
how acquired by Boeing in many fields — 
structural, electrical, metallurgical, aerody- 
namic and many: others — this know-how 
will some day be converted . . . from making 
America victorious, to making the fruits of 
science and industry available to free men 
everywhere. 


Engineering leadership . . . manufactur- 
ing efficiency . . . now and tomorrow, these 
are implicit in the phrase “Built by Boeing.” 


‘ 
DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS - THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
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Amencas 


From the ocean comes the wonder metal— 
Magnesium. Lighter than aluminum, it is in- 
dispensable for aircraft construction. As a 
powder it burns white-hot and brilliant... for 
incendiary bombs and flares. Abundant new 
supplies of magnesium are giving the allied 
nations an important advantage. 

Today magnesium is extracted from sea water 
by a process that employs Swenson Evapora- 
tors. Engineers from the Swenson Division 
of Whiting Corporation are helping to bring 
the new process into large scale production 
rapidly. The engineering and manufacturing 
facilities at Whiting which now are devoted 
entirely to the war will again be available 
to ALL industry when victory is won. Whiting 
Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 
Illinois. 
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s, it’s Jack’s first—a boy. And after Jack had got 
over the shock of being a father, he began to plan, 
as all of them do. 


“What d’you think, Doc,” he said, “suppose he’ll 
make a doctor?” 


“Could be,”’ I said. “Though I’d wait till he got some 
hair and teeth before I decided for sure.” 

But shucks! Jack wasn’t listening. By the time I left 
he'd had the kid governor—he’s probably president 
by now! 

President? Maybe. No telling what little Johnnie’!l be 
when he grows up. But whatever it is, we’re sure going 
to be needing men like him! There’ll be jobs to do, design- 
ing and building things for the future. Things like tele- 
vision, and air conditioning, and plastics, and what'll 
come after them. : 

This war is changing lots of things. We’re just begin- 
hing to realize how big a job.we’ve got ahead. But if the 


_war’s already showed us anything, it’s that we couldn’t 


GENERAL 


begin to win if there hadn’t been men with courage and 
vision to build factories and organizations big enough to 
make the weapons and equipment our boys in the Army 
and Navy need. 

And it’s showed us that if the factories can pour out 
war stuff the way they’re doing today, afterwards they 
can turn out just as much to make peacetime living better. 

So it’s up to us to see that Johnnie has his chance, too. 
The chance to use all his initiative and gumption to pro- 
duce something worth while. To give to the world as 
much as he gets. There’s some satisfaction in a job like 
that! And that’s the kind of a future I wish for little 
Johnnie Higgins! General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

* * * 
THE voLuME of General Electric war production is so high 
and the degree of secrecy required is so great that we can tell 
you little about it now. When it can be told completely, we 
believe that the story of industry’s developments during the war 


years will make one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
history of industrial progress. 























Here’s a War Industry 
that knows 

the need for 
Correct Counting 











What some of the girls would give, if _facts-in-figures help to expedite payroll make- 
their needles could be fitted with Veeder- up, and equitably maintain incentive systems. 
Root Counting Devices! Then they could click | How about your work? If it counts heavily in the 
off more work... save time and trouble...avoid war effort, then you can count on Veeder-Root. 
mistakes, poor knitting and wasted material... 
and save money in the bargain. 
All :f which are the exact same reasons why 
Veeder-Root Counting Devices are used to keep 
a tight rein on production in all types of textile - 
mills that are now rolling in high on war work. 


And for these mills, in addition, Veeder-Root VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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ON THIS PAGE, FEB. 22: HOW VEEDRR-ROOT HELPS TO TAKE THE PULSE OF A TANK 
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What’s Behind Today’s 


_ News and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Capital Straws 


oes sources confirm that the Ger- 
mans have mounted 88-mm. guns in tanks 
used in Tunisia against the Allies but 
claim they don’t overpower the General 
Sherman’s 75 . . . One reason for Wash- 
ington suspicion of de Gaulle’s entourage 
is the fact that in the past the Germans 
are known to have got spies out of France 
and into his ranks . . . Aides of Foreign 
Rehabilitation Director Lehman say he'll 
avail himself of ex-President Hoover’s ex- 
perience and consult him on problems. 
Incidentally, it isn’t true that Hoover was 
sounded out about taking the Lehman 
job; he wasn’t approached . . . The drys 
are again stepping up their activity with a 
new drive in the East; they'll contend that 
if churches have to cut down on fuel, 
saloons should be forced to close down 
completely. 


New Chief of Staff? 


Military circles in Washington insist 
that major changes in the High Command 
are coming soon. It has long been rumored, 
but there’s apparently good basis now for 
the belief that General Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, will take over active direction of 
the war in the European theater. He would 
then be succeeded, perhaps not in title but 
in position, by Lt. Gen. Leslie J. McNair. 
chief of the ground forces: Army men who 
see McNair almost daily think it significant 
that. he lately has had greater voice in 
over-all strategy and policy rather than 
sticking closely to the demands of his par- 
ticular job. Incidentally, note that the 
boom for Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell as 
the next Chief of Staff has collapsed. 


Flynn Mix-Up 

Here, from White House sources, is the 
real lowdown on Edward J. Flynn’s pre- 
mature announcement of his nomination 
as Minister to Australia. Flynn was in- 
formed by telephone from the White 
House that his nomination would go in on 
Friday and that the President would simul- 
taneously release a letter to him. Then it 
was learned that the Senate would not 
meet on Friday. Flynn was again tele- 
Phoned and told that the nomination would 
go in Monday but that the letter would 
still be released on Friday, and Flynn 
made his announcement on that basis. 
But when the letter reached Steve Early to 
be relayed to the press, he held it up, fear- 


ing it might be construed as an impro- 
priety by the Senate. However, word of 
Early’s decision didn’t reach Flynn in time. 


Paraguay Lowdown 


The best Washington sources say that 
contrary to reports published in the U.S., 
Paraguay is politically quiet, reasonably 
well off economically, and cooperating with 
the United Nations. Statements that pro- 
Allied leaders were jailed in the recent 
roundup of labor organizers and political 
dissidents have no basis, nor has pro-Al- 
lied Foreign Minister Luis Argafia been 
dismissed. Internal difficulties have stopped 
construction on Asunci6én’s $1,000,000 air- 
port, but the U.S. has not protested. It’s 
true that acting President Morinigo has a 
tight hold on the country, but there’s no 
unrest, and his election to a full term next 
month is assured; his is the only name on 
the ballot. Note that most of the Paraguay 
rumors originate in Buenos Aires, haven 
of Axis agents and Paraguayan political 
exiles. 


Political Straws 


House Majority Leader McCormack is 
puzzled over which controversial measure 
—Lend-Lease or reciprocal trade—should 
be introduced first; he has even been con- 
sulting newspapermen for their opinion . . . 
Criticism of politico-social activities in war- 
time will doom the annual Democratic 
Jackson Day dinners this year . . . The 
multiple official and unofficial committees 
investigating the fuel-oil situation are part- 
ly explained by the desire of publicity- 
conscious ‘New England congressmen to 
show the people back home that they’re on 
the job. 


Trivia 

When defeated last November,. Prentiss 
Brown gave up his Washington hotel apart- 
ment, with a verbal understanding that he 
would get another if he took a government 
job. Now the manager has been drafted 
and Brown is house-hunting . . . War strain 
indication: Congressmen, usually cautious 
about their language, have been lapsing 
into profanity at public hearings . . . Some 
anti-New Deal Democrats refer half-jest- 
ingly to Minority Leader Martin as “our 
co-leader” . . . Washington is now sup- 
posed to have the highest per capita con- 


- sumption of wine and spirits of any U.S. 


city. 





Trends Abroad 


It may be partly wishful thinking, but 
more and more authorities on Germany 
are predicting an internal collapse once the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


probability of defeat becomes clear to the 
German people . . . High Catholic leaders 
admit they don’t like to think about the 
chance that Mussolini, to escape conse- 
quences, might demand sanctuary within 
the Vatican . . . Notwithstanding their 
trade agreement with Germany, the 
Turks will be able to furnish the U.S. 
and Britain considerable quantities of 
chrome . . . Russia’s new TB-7 four- 
motored bomber is now in production at 
Kuznetsk, in Southwest Siberia and is 
likely to appear on the fighting front soon 
. . . Japan’s determined efforts to salvage 
all possible sunken ships and the. wide- 
scale seizure of even small craft are clear 
signs of its growing shipping shortage. 


Argentine Nazi Spying 


Part of Argentina’s evidence leading to 
the requested recall of Capt. Dietrich 
Niebuhr, Nazi naval attaché in Buenos 
Aires, can now be revealed. Among other 
things, Niebuhr was carrying on an ex- 
tensive correspondence through secret 
emissaries with former officers of the 
Graf Spee, whose “internment” gives them 
considerable freedom. Some of the letters 
were intercepted on a tip furnished by an 
anti-Nazi German. They outlined plans for 
increased agitation and propaganda among 
the German and Italian population and 
called for former Graf Spee sailors to take 
a leading role. Incidentally, it’s likely that 
the U.S. and Britain will honor any Argen- 
tine request for safe conduct that will 
permit Niebuhr to return to Germany. 


Canadian Notes 


Canada’s serious strike situation may 
well mean the resignation of Labor Minister 
Humphrey Mitchell, regarded by many as 
a fumbler . . Ottawa is proud of the 
way the location of its huge new Boulder 
Dam-size power project has been kept 
secret .. . Like the U.S. Congress, the 
Canadian Parliament will consider adop- 
tion of some form of pay-as-you-go tax .. . 
Canadian distillers, prohibited from run- 
ning consumer advertising, are cautiously 
experimenting with institutional ads which 
emphasize the war contribution they are 
making. ; 


Carrier Facts 


Two official statements last week in- 
ferentially disclosed some hitherto un- 
known information about British and Jap 
aircraft carrier strength. First Lord of the 
Admiralty Alexander’s disclosure that the 
British Fleet now has greater carrier 
strength than in 1939, despite losses, 
revealed that the two newest 23,000-ton 
carriers—the Implacable and the Indefati- 
gable—have been commissioned. That huge 
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Jap carrier (bigger than the Lexington 
and Saratoga) reported by the U.S. Navy 
in the Solomons area apparently was con- 
verted from one of the five 40,000-ton 
Nissin-class battleships laid down since 
19389. How many of these ships have been 
converted to speed their addition to -the 
fleet isn’t known. 


Australian Speed-Up 


Watch for signs of a new “get tough” 
policy in Australia’s war effort. The move 
is slated as the result of recent frank 
consultations between Australian leaders 
and the British and American diplomatic 
missions. In effect, Prime Minister Curtin 
and others were told that appeals for more 
Allied aid “lost force” when contrasted 
with Australia’s own home war effort. As 
a result, War Organization Minister Ded- 
man, with Curtin’s backing, will take a 
strong hand with so-called “slacker” labor 
leaders. Attorney General Evatt is prepar- 
ing indictments against many of them. 
Some needed reorganization of industry 
and sweeping changes in the distribution 
setup are also in the making. 


Arias Reappearance 


Arnulfo Arias, pro-Axis ex-President of 
Panama who was ousted in a bloodless 
coup in 1941, turned up incognito in 
Buenos Aires last month. Apparently in 
good funds (he’s staying at the Plaza 
Hotel in a suite costing approximately $30 
a day) , he has been in touch with some of 
Argentina’s most ardent “nationalists” as 
well as one or two followers of Uruguay’s 
pro-totalitarian Senator Herrera. News- 
papermen who’ve tried to probe into his 
political activities have got nowhere. Arias 
came to Buenos Aires from Rio de Janeiro. 


Foreign Notes 


In an interview with a German pro- 
vincial newspaper, Dr. Walter Gross, high 
Nazi official, revealed that the actual num- 
ber of foreign workers in the Reich is 
nearer 11,000,000 than the generally ac- 
cepted 6,000,000 . . . At Laval’s direction, 
the tax on French radio receiving sets has 
been doubled and manufacture of new 
ones banned until models can be “rede- 
signed and simplified,” obviously to pre- 
vent reception of foreign broadcasts . . . 
Britain has decided to publicize further 
Malta’s heroic defense as an example to 
the empire and has assigned a special 
press agent to Lord Gort’s staff . . . In- 
cidentally, photos showing ships unloading 
at night under lights don’t mean that 
Malta’s blackout has been lifted but only 
that speed is vital. When approaching 
planes are picked up on detecting equip- 
ment, the lights are quickly doused. 





Lend-Lease Butter 


Bxitain is shipping butter to the U.S. 
It’s not coming from the Isles’ short 
stocks, of course; but is being brought up 
from Argentina—an instance of Lend- 
Lease in reverse. Some months ago, the 


U.S. and Britain agreed to segregate their 
buying of fats and oils in world markets to 
avoid competition and a consequent jack- 
up in prices. Thus, in Argentina, the U.S. 
was to buy the vegetable oils and Britain 
the animal fats. Now the British are send- 
ing their purchases of Argentine butter 
here, partly to ease the American shortage 
and perhaps partly to offset criticism that 
scarce U.S. supplies are going to the 
United Nations, even though this diver- 
sion may well mean a reduction of butter 
in the combined British margarine-butter- 
lard ration. 


Brokers’ Burden 


The New Wall Street boom is catching 
brokers short. In the recent lean years, 
brokerage firms were forced to trim staffs 
and cut expenses down to where they could 
about break even on a 300,000-share day. 
Now, with trading on the exchange hitting 
the 600,000-share mark almost daily, firms 
are hard put to handle the business and 
are having to work their depleted staffs 
overtime. And the manpower shortage is 
making it difficult for them to increase 
personnel. Incidentally, market analysts 
attribute the increased activity as much to 
inflation fears as to increased confidence in 
earning prospects and renewed speculative 
interest. 


Anaconda Explanation 


Official government sources in private 
conversations offer an explanation for, the 
indictments against the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. In the case of both the Marion, 
Ind., and Pawtucket, R.I., plants, the 
company was charged with delivering in- 
ferior war material and the managers and 
inspectors in the plants indicted. In neither 
case was there evidence of sabotage or 
subversion. Government men say it’s 
simply a matter of the company’s under- 
taking to perform contracts without hav- 
ing the equipment necessary to produce a 
product meeting Federal specifications. 


Jeffers Coup 


In a quiet move, Rubber Czar Jeffers 
has just seized control of the entire South 
American rubber program. Under the new 
setup, the Board of Economic Warfare, 
which has been doing the planning, has 
been knocked out of the rubber picture. 


Jesse Jones’s Rubber Reserve Co. will con- ' 


tinue to handle actual operations through 
field offices in South America but under 
Jeffers’s direction. BEW officials are up 
in arms but are under orders from Director 
Milo Perkins to say nothing for the present. 
However, observers expect the whole rub- 
ber controversy between the BEW and 
Jesse Jones’s RFC to flare up into the 
open again soon. 


Business Footnotes 

Criticism to the contrary, Lend-Lease 
has bought more than 2 pounds of marga- 
rine for every pound of butter purchased 
for shipment abroad . . . Interstate Com- 


merce Commission sources reveal that war- 
time demands are beginning to affect the 


railroads. “Accidents,” defined as damage 
to railroad property in excess of $250, are 
now running at the rate of 1,000 a month 

. Small retailers, faced with new WPB 
inventory regulations calling for figures on 
the inventory-to-sales ratio every three 
months, are appealing to their trade as- 
sociations for help in handling the extra 
accounting . . . The Chase National Bank’s 
assets of $4,500,000,000 set a world high 
for commercial banks, but, if central banks 
were included in comparisons, the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank would be tops 
with its assets of $9,000,000,000. 





Movie Lines 


"Thoush dnt -yours Wait Diey in- 
come-tax short stirred up a Congressional 
furor, at the Treasury’s request he has 
made .another for early release called 
“The Spirit of 48” . . . Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke will do the impersonation of Win- 
ston Churchill in Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
thinly disguised film portrait of the Prime 
Minister called “Mr. Bullfinch Takes a 
Walk.” This is the second scheduled pic- 
ture to include an impersonation of 
Churchill, for in filming “Mission to Mos- 
cow,” Warners has hired Dudley Field 
Malone, the New York lawyer who looks 
strikingly like Churchill, to play the Prime 
Minister’s role . . . Three studios are in 
a race to get the film rights to the life of 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker . . . Twentieth 
Century-Fox has cast dainty Linda Dar- 
nell for portrayal of the muscled and 
broad-shouldered Gertrude Ederle in the 
film version of the Channel swimmer’s 
life. 


Miscellany 


Educators report that most universities 
underestimated the effect of the war on 
students; in addition to heavy losses 
among male students, girls are quitting 
in large numbers for war work and the 
auxiliary armed services ... And at many 
colleges, the war is being blamed for the 
exceptionally low grades of freshmen stu- 
dents; grades of the more stable upper- 
classmen are holding up better... A 
number of American war songs like “This 
Is the Army,” translated into Russian, 
are proving popular with the Red Army. 


Press Notes 


St. Nicholas, popular children’s maga- 
zine that suspended two years ago, will 
be revived in a few weeks under the spon- 


sorship of Mrs. J. David Stern, wife of 


The Philadelphia Record publisher. Pearl 
Buck and Rupert Hughes will be among 
the big-name contributors to the first is- 
sue . . . Maj. Alexander de Seversky is 
planning a sequel to his book “Victory 
Through Air Power” but wants to make a 
trip to Europe to study the latest wartime 
aviation developments before beginning to 
write’. . . Parents’ Magazine will try a 
new twist with its comic-strip sideline 
(True Comics, Real Heroes) and publish 
a quarterly called Comics Digest that will 
be aimed at adults. 
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Things aren’t as bad as this, but— 


Wartime demands for accommodations 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania are making it 
increasingly difficult for us to take care 
of all our friends who “just drop in,” 
without having made advance reserva- 
tions. So... 


For your own comfort and convenience, 
when you come to New York, won’t you 
help us make the most efficient use of 
Hotel Pennsylvania facilities by reserv- 


“| TOLD YOU THE HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE SAID 
THAT WARTIME CONDITIONS 

MADE IT WISE TO RESERVE 

ROOMS WELL IN ADVANCE!“ 


"ANYWAY, WERE STILL ENJOYING 
THEIR WONDERFUL MEALS, AND 
SLEEPING IN THEIR FAMOUS 





BEDS, AREN'T WE?" @ 
Be a | ‘ 


ing your rooms as far in advance as 
possible? We'll also appreciate the early 
cancellation of previously made reserva- 
tions, should it be impossible for you to 
use them. 


Your co-operation will enable us to 
provide the greatest number of people 
with the three wartime necessities for 
travelers today. (Those things are listed 
below. Read them.) 























THREE WARTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 





WONDERFUL MEALS 
The kind of delicious, 
nutritious meals you 
look for, but can’t al- 
ways find, when you're 
away from home. 





Now, more than ever, 
ou'll appreciate the 
ind of energy-restor- 

ing, nerve-relaxing 

sleep for which Hotel 

Pennsylvania beds are 

famous. 





RESTFUL RELAXATION 
The kind that helps 


clear away mental cob- 
webs. Dine and dance 


in the Café Rouge... 


enjoy a few moments 
in the Cocktail Lounge. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE 


URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 





TO THE MEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES. A special 
discount on room rates to officers and men of 
the U.S. armed forces. 


The Statler Hotel in New York 


HOTEL 
Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
» ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
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Discomforts of war, beginning to pinch 
America for the first time since the Civil 
War, are having a sobering effect on the 
public. The Victory tax, food and fuel 
shortages, gas rationing, and other incon- 
veniences are now bringing home the seri- 
ousness of the war which Washington 
preached without result for the last year. 
That, according to observers, augurs well 
for the administration of Prentiss Brown 
as head of OPA and others who'll have to 
put the pressure on the public. 

Civilian morale is a growing concern of the 
top war planners. As military demands 
force them to scrape the bottom of the 
barrel for materials and manpower, even 
civilian enterprises that use very little crit- 
ical stuff are threatened. The question is 
whether to cut them off, when, like the 
plumber or beauty-shop operator, they 
play an important part in civilian life, or 
to try to give them what little they need. 
There’s no over-all answer to the question, 
but war-production people are more and 
more inclined to give morale extra consid- 
eration. 


It’s not generally realized, but food short- 
ages up to now stem greatly from increased 
domestic demand. Butter is an example. 
Last year, Lend-Lease got less than 1% of 
the butter produced. But domestic con- 
sumption, including the Army supplies, in- 
creased about 15%. 


Butter rations for the United States will 
be considerably smaller than the half 
pound a week per person recently decreed 
in Canada. Supply estimates indicate there 
will be only about 18 pounds of butter 
available for each person in the “United 
States for the entire year, less than a quar- 
ter of a pound per week. The rations, how- 
ever, may actually be slightly larger than 
this for those who want butter, since little 
is eaten in some sub-marginal areas. 


Foreign demand for food will be increasing 
from here on out. A hint of what’s to come 
is seen in North Africa. There, food, cloth- 
ing, and temporary shelter are needed for 
the Axis-impoverished populace. Soon it 
will be necessary to furnish seed, fertilizer, 
farm machinery, etc., to put in a crop. As 
the United Nations’ armies advance into 
other occupied countries, this relief prob- 
lem will build up until, in the end, the Axis 
countries themselves probably will be the 
eventual recipients of necessities of life 
from the United.States. 


Merchandise and raw ‘materiale from the 
thinning American supplies will also be 


needed to restart the wheels of business in 
the areas from which the Axis has been 
driven. This type of relief will be largely 
self-liquidating, as now planned by the of- 
fice of ex-Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, the 
new director of foreign relief and rehabili- 
tation, but it will nevertheless cause more 
belt tightening in the U.S. 


Food rationing is expected to iron out a lot 
of distributional difficulties which have ag- 
gravated shortages in the past, once it gets 
started on a large scale. Analysis of re- 
turned ration coupons will help direct the 
flow of food to the markets where it is 
required. 


Aircraft production experts privately 
doubt that Donald Nelson’s 100,000-plane 
production goal for 1948 can be met unless 
parts and materials become much more 
plentiful. They think the year’s output will 
be somewhere between 85,000 and 90,000, 
or a total warplane output for the two 
critical war years of about 138,000 instead 
of the previously estimated 175,000. 


Target Prices: You'll be hearing the phrase 
frequently from now on. The Army, Navy, 


~and Maritime Commission are talking of 


instituting a system of target prices on 
standard products for manufacturers to 
shoot at. The prices would allow a fair 
profit for the different, classes of producers 
and would do away with contract renego- 
tiation. Although a similar system is used 
in Britain and Germany, it has not been 
feasible to work on this basis in the United 
States, up to now, because of the lack of 
cost experience on war items. 


Enemy weapons brought back from the 
battlefields are yielding up a few ideas for 
the Army. German equipment assays much 
better than Japanese in usable devices. A 
by-product of the tests and studies. made 
of enemy weapons is an insight into eco- 
nomic conditions in enemy countries as 


indicated by the materials and substitutes 


used. 


Saturation potnt in war materials? Produc- 
tion officials see the possibility that some- 
time in 1944 it will be necessary to slack 
off production of a lot of military items 
because by that time a sufficient supply 
will be on hand for all foreseeable needs. 
How soon this point is reached depends 
partly upon our success in fighting the sub- 
marines which take a heavy toll of mate- 
rials before they reach the fronts. 


The War Labor Board is wavering on its 
announced policy of refusing to grant wage 
increases solely to prevent employes from 
leaving low-wage employers for higher pay- 
ing jobs (except on specific recommenda- 
tion from the War Labor Board, the Army, 
or Navy). Now under consideration is a 
closer liaison between WLB and the other 
agencies so it can move without the for- 


mality of a written recommendation when 
necessary to prevent production from fall- 
ing off badly. 

Labor leaders in aircraft industries are un- 
decided about squawking because the new 
Aircraft Production Board of the WPB, 
unlike other industry groups in the war- 
production setup, has no provision for la- 
bor representation. Final policy will prob- 
ably depend upon labor’s reaction to the 
WPB stabilization order for West Coast 
aircraft plants, to be issued soon. 


Consumer demand: It is estimated that 
the first year of the war bujlt up a $30, 
000,000,000 backlog of consumer wants to 
be filled after the war: This year is ex- 
pected to run the backlog figure up to 
$100,000,000,000, and next year, if the war 
continues, to $175,000,000,000. 


C ongress may be forced to take steps to 
prevent the quick cashing of War Bonds 
immediately after the war ends. There’s 
fear that the demand for consumer goods 
in the early postwar period may get out of 
hand. Under study is a plan for staggering 
War Bond cashing and postwar credit pay- 
ments. ; 


Congressmen are getting letters from men 
on the war fronts protesting strikes for pay 
raises and continuation of the short work 
week. Many of the soldeirs and sailors also 
express fear that if the war ends before the 
1944 election, they'll be kept abroad until 
after the balloting and won’t get a chance 
to have their say on what kind of a gov- 
ernment and what kind of a peace they 
want. 


The Air Line Pilots Association has re- 
newed its fight for an independent Air 
Safety Board in place of the present setup 
as a bureau under the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Like those who protested the plac- 
ing of the safety group under CAB in the 
President’s last aviation reorganization, the 
fliers say that too many CAB accident re- 
ports unfairly blame the dead pilots. 


Clothing prices are going wp. A new pric- 
ing system being worked out by OPA will 
remove clothing from General Maximum 
Price Regulation coverage and set up a 
new system which will fix ceilings on the. 
basis of cost-plus-a-fixed-profit markup. 


Shortages: The war-production program 
has passed out of the stage of acute mate- 
rials shortage (although metals are still 
tight and will continue thus) into a crisis 
in the supply of component parts such as 
valves, condensers, and the like. About 100 
such items are causing trouble and 34 of 
them are listed as critically short. Although 
steps are being taken to relieve the situa- 
tion, April will be the worst month for 
components, and the pinch won’t ease be- 
fore July. 
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Dear Mr. 





g 


Bill would have wanted me to write you 
this letter. 


He was tne one who first recognized the 
truth of your statement—‘“‘The future 
belongs to those who prepare for it.” To 
me, I must coxiess, other things seemed 
more important—then. 


Today I am so grateful that you pet- 
suaded Bill to say “‘yes”’ to life insurance! 


Your -friendly interest and your perse- 
verance—these alone, I am sure, have 
made it possible for our children to 
make the most of the happy future Bill 
and I always planned for them... 





Nov. 23—Called on W. H. Allison, 
lawyer, 32. Has young son and daugh- 
ter. “Not interested in insurance.” 

may 30—Saw W. H. Allison. Outlined 
Family Income Policy for protection 
of wife and children. Wife doesn’t want 
him to buy life insurance. 

















suty 7—Saw Allisons at home. Presented 
plan providing that, if Mr. A died, Mrs. A 
would receive $150 monthly until children 
are grown, then $60 a month for life. But 
Mrs. A seems more interested in furnish- 
ing their new home. 


auc. 4—Called again at Allison home. 
After further discussion, he bought plan 
as outlined last month. Well pleased. 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 








apau s—Heard Bill Allison was in hos- 
pital—pneumonia. Stopped to cheer him 
up, but too ill to be seen. 


may 14— Yesterday took Grace Allison first 
of lifetime monthly income checks from 
Bill’s insurance. Very thankful letter from 
her today. Especially satisfied with this 
case because of time and effort required 
to place this much-needed protection. 


AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 
For victory—buy some today! . 


We've had our coats off 
... since before the Civil War! 


‘ 


Making Brass to win a war is a job 


that Bristol has helped to do five times in its life. 
So any sudden demand finds us with our coats 
off and sleeves rolled up, ready to roll in high 
gear right from the start. And that’s why, to- 


day, this plant is exceeding peacetime speed- 


limits by greater and greater margins, in the pro- 


duction of high-quality sheet, rod and wire for 


shells, cartridges and other war material. 


In fact, action has always been the word for 
Bristol. Brass-fabricators know they can always 


get it from this compact organization which never 


— —_ 


hid behind a roll of red tape in all its ninety-two 
years of operation. At Bristol, they know they 
can get their questions answered on the dot, and 
that the answers are on the button. And they 
appreciate the fact that no Bristol executive keeps 
them waiting on the phone or in the office. Time 
is saved and the product is right — be it sheet, 
rod or wire. 


If you like to get your brass business done 
punctually and definitely, on friendly, informal, 
enjoyable terms, we’ll be glad to hear from you, 


when the war is won. 


& 
THE Bristol Lures CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 ; BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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U-Boat Our Greatest Peril; 
Ship Loss Still Staggering 


Nazis Fiercely Attacking 
Far-Flung Allied Supply Lines; 
Counter-Measures Lagging 


This is not an easy story for any maga- 
sine to run. It deals with a situation so 
grave that official Washington and London 
have so far not cared to face the task of 
informing the public of what is really 
happening. Insofar as they can be gathered, 
here are the somber facts of the worst 
problem that faces the United Nations. 
They are as deadly and shocking as the 
lg torpedoes that have brought them 

t. 


We are fighting two wars. We are win- 
ning one. The Russian offensives, new 
drives in North Africa, the bombing of 
Berlin, and the heavy pressure against the 
Japanese from the Aleutians to New Guin- 
ea add up to victory on the fighting fronts. 

. But we are not winning the other war— 
the great unknown war of this struggle. 
It is being fought on the supply lines that 
stretch across the oceans to the fighting 
fronts. The battle is cruel and quiet and 
it is waged between German submarines 
on one hand and Allied merchantmen, 


naval vessels, and planes on the other. The . 


shipbuilding effort of the United Nations 
guarantees an eventual triumph. But in 
the meantime, we are not winning the war 
on the open seas, and as a result victory 
may be postponed by an unforeseeable 
period. 


Sinkings: Exactly how bad is the rate of 
sinkings? That unfortunately is the in- 
formation the British and American Gov- 
ernments refuse to release on the ground 
that it would be of value to the enemy. 


Such figures might indeed aid the Axis. . 


But their suppression has given the public 
a distorted idea of the situation at sea 
that more than balances the benefits of 
withholding the information. There are 
some indications that the United States 
Navy realizes this while London is ada- 
Mant for secrecy. 

But some figures must be given for any 
comprehension of the magnitude of the 
problem. The Germans claim the Allies 










lost more than 9,000,000 gross registered 


tons of shipping in 1942. This claim is 


probably at least 50 per cent too high. An 
educated guess would be that United Na- 
tions shipping losses to all enemies in all 
areas during 1942 totaled between seven 
and eight million gross tons, or between 
ten and eleven million of the deadweight 
tons by which new American construction 
is measured. The United States in 1942 
built 8,090,000 deadweight tons, with 





Survivor on raft—symbol of U-boat warfare, worst threat to the Allies 


British and Canadian shipbuilding just 
about making up for the rest of the loss. 
The American rate of construction has 
been rapidly accelerated and is now well 
in excess of the rate of losses. 

That may sound encouraging. But the 
requirements of the United Nations are 
rising constantly. Equaling or even sur- 
passing losses is not enough. The truth is 
that ship construction is not meeting the 
commitments made necessary by the shift 
of the United Nations to the offensive. 
Unless the submarine menace can be 
met, the offensive is going to be curtailed 
and the war prolonged by just that much. 

The Axis has struck particularly hard 
at tankers. In this category new construc- 
tion probably did not make up for losses 








‘XN 

N 
during 1942, while, with the growing 
United Nations air offensives and the ne- 
cessity for supplying Australia as well as 
the African expedition with fuel, the work 
load of the tanker fleets has greatly in- 
creased. The Germans only last- week 
claimed to have sunk thirteen tankers 
totaling 124,000 tons from a convoy bound 
for North Africa: Elmer Davis, director 
of the Office of War Information, denied 
this particular claim but wasn’t allowed 
to make public the true number of tank- 
ers lost. 

The picture then, is one of a tremen- 
dous Allied shipbuilding effort that last 
year just managed to equal sinkings and 
next year will exceed them—unless sink- 
ings increase—but still does not equal the 
new commitments of the United Nations. 


German tactics: The chief reason for 
the serious shipping position is the skill 
and scale of the effort that the Germans 
are putting into undersea warfare. The 
Nazis are probably building as many as 
20 to 30 U-boats a month, considerably 
more than the Allies are sinking. At pres- 
ent, the Germans have in operation be- 
tween 400 and 500 submarines, and this 
spring, when the attack against shipping 
is expected to reach new heights, there 
may be as many as 700 U-boats in service. 
Furthermore, crews are being successfully 
trained on a mass basis. 

Attempts by the RAF to bomb produc- 
tion facilities have had no apparent effect 
on the output of submarines although 
naval demands have secured a stepping-up 
in attacks on such targets. Last week the 
RAF made two heavy raids on the U-boat 
base at Lorient on the French Atlantic 
Coast following daylight attacks on the 
same target by American . These 
raids were apparently designed to destroy 
the dock facilities and town of Lorient so 
as to cripple the supply functions of the 
base. But the pens, where the U-boats 
actually dock, are protected by 11 feet 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Diagram at right shows construction details of a German submarine pen 
which Nazis clam will withstand direct hits like that at left on the partly 
finished Lorient pens (incomplete section lies to left of burst) 


of concrete, and the Nazis claim they are 
bombproof. The diagram above illustrates 
how such pens at Lorient and other ports 
are constructed. 

The Germans have also developed a 
whole bag of new tricks based on mass 
attacks by wolf packs of submarines. A 
lone U-boat with a veteran crew generally 
scouts for the whole pack and radios back 
the location of a convoy. Then the subs 
make a mass attack, communicating with 
one another by means of an underwater 
device that has a maximum range of 2 
miles. Some of the packs number as many 
as twenty undersea craft, and they have 
been known to run as high as 40. 

The submarines attack at all times— 
dawn, dusk, day, night. Sometimes, a pack 
will surface simultaneously and launch 
its torpedoes. At other times a pack will 
go through the tightest escort at night. 
These packs also harass ships for days on 
end, and one convoy that recently arrived 
in Britain told of beating off $5 separate 
attacks. 


Escorts: The chief defense of the Allies 
against the U-boats are escorts of naval 
vessels and planes. Surface escorts alone 
beat the submarine in the last war. With 
the aid of planes they may do it again in 
this conflict. : 





Despite the last war’s experience, both 
British and American navies were caught 
by the outbreak of this war with totally 
inadequate forces for escort work. When 
the German subs began sinking ships off 
the American Atlantic Coast just one year 
ago, only five destroyers were available for 
escorting convoys. Since then the pusition 
in this area has greatly improved, al- 
though the U-boats were not driven away. 
They were transferred by the Germans 
themselves to concentrate on those waters 
where the big overseas convoy routes in- 
evitably converge near the regions to be 
supplied. 

One of the major tasks of the Allies is 
now to provide more protection for con- 
voys. There is still a great insufficiency of 


ships for this purpose. Convoys sometimes 
sail with a guard of few corvettes. Some- 


times, ships are sent alone. Furthermore, 
the escort vessels themselves need better 
detection devices and more and better 
depth charges to crack the thick skins of 
German subs that are far tougher craft 
than anything used in the last war. 

For a variety of reasons, escort vessels 
through most of last year received a low 
priority on the shipbuilding program. 
Steps have now been taken to speed up 
the work, but, just as they are going into 
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" effect, the escort ships have run into more 
trouble. Large numbers of valves, con- 
densers, heat exchangers, boilers, and gears 
are needed for the ships. These parts are 
also needed for the expansion of high- 
octane-gasoline manufacturing facilities 
and for the construction of plants to 


manufacture the amount of synthetic rub-. 


‘ber recommended in the Baruch report. 
By last week, the competition for these 
critical components had reached a dead- 
lock. William M. Jeffers, rubber adminis- 
trator, was still trying to “bull” through 
the full synthetic rubber program recom- 
mended in the Baruch report, while the 
armed services flatly insisted that it be 
partly deferred to clear the way for the 
construction of escort vessels and high- 
octane gasoline plants, and the aircraft 
program. The President detailed James F. 
Byrnes to try to work out an agreement. 
_What was happening on the high seas, 
however, gave the armed forces a trump 
card. Arthur Krock of The New York 
Times quoted one service department offi- 
cial as saying that if the escorts didn’t get 
priority “we shall be marvelously equipped 
to fight a war in the Mississippi Valley.” 


Organization and methods: The Alkes 
need to do more than build more escort 
vessels to beat the submarine. They need 
to overhaul the entire organization fer 
anti-submarine warfare and develop new 
and dynamic methods of hunting down 
the U-boats. : 

In two notable columns last week Wal- 
ter Lippmann proposed a reconstruction 
of the anti-submarine machinery from the 
ground up. What Lippmann wanted was 
an organization embracing all phases of 
the war against the U-boats put under one 
head and able to present its case to the 
public in a forceful manner while still 
operating as an integral part of the Navy 
Department. 

Whatever the solution, the present sys- 
tem is one of divided responsibilities. The 
Eastern Sea Frontier command of the 
Navy, under which Army planes operate, 
is responsible for some escort work. Con- 
voys to Britain, Russia, and Africa are 
sometimes under American, sometimes un- 
der British escort. The British have a 
commander for that part of the Atlantic 
they call the Western Approaches. The 
coastal command in Britain is a part of 
the RAF, operating under direction of the 
Admiralty. In London, Churchill presides 
over a special antisubmarine organization. 

sO on. 

As to methods, the United Nations have, 
at various stages of development, a num- 

of new or improved ways of detecting 
and attacking U-boats which cannot be 
discussed in print. That doesn’t mean all 
possible new methods are being explored 
with the utmost energy. In the opinion of 
many naval men, such possibilities are not 
extensively scrutinized, while: too 
much reliance is being placed on mere 
numbers of escort craft. 

For example, new tactics of air escort 
might give ships greater protection. An- 
other possibility that has been neglected is 
the use of plane-carrying dirigibles to pro- 
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Aerial Mine Sweeper: When the Germans first sowed the Thamee 
estuary with magnetic mines in October 1939, the British found an ingenious 
answer which they revealed only last week—magnetized hoops fitted to planes 
which then flew at a height of 60 feet above the water and exploded the mines. 
This picture shows a Wellington bomber fitted with the device, which has — 
since been superseded by ships’ deggaussing belts. 





vide continuous transoceanic air cover. Still 
another lies in combating night attacks by 
new methods of providing great and sud- 
den illumination of large areas. 

The Germans have applied great orig- 
inality and daring to working out their 
concepts of undersea warfare. They will 
be beaten if the Allies show the same 
qualities in combating the U-boat. 


Wounded Hedgehogs 


The German people heard. the bad news 
last week. Lt. Gen. Kurt Dietmar, mili- 
tary commentator for the Nazi radio, an- 
nounced the grim fact that the Red Army 
had scored gains “the extent of which is 
beyond all doubt.” The military expert of 
the German Transocean News Service ad- 
mitted that German troops at Stalingrad, 
the city Hitler swore would be taken, had 
been surrounded and cut off from the 
chief Nazi armies. Broadcasts beamed to 
the soldiers at Stalingrad took on a des- 
perate tone and implored them to fight on 
with “blind and unquestioning confidence” 
because the “Fiihrer knows the position 
and he will cope with it.” 

Meanwhile, the Red Army continued 
its advance all along the icy eastern 
front. Before Stalingrad, the battered Ger- 
man force had been whittled down from 
220,000 to 50,000 by Soviet bullets, cold, 
and hunger. Encircled by a solid ring of 
Red trenches, guns, and barbed wire, the 
Nazis rejected an ultimatum to surrender. 
In the Caucasus, the Germans continued 
their precipitous flight. Twin Soviet of- 
fensives stemming from Voronezh reached 
to within 115 miles of Kharkov and 85 
miles of Rostov. In the second of these 
drives, the key railroad centers of Mille- 
rovo and Kamensk fell to the Red Army. 

The greatest Russian victory, however, 
came in the north with the lifting of the 
siege of Leningrad. The Soviets accom, 
plished this by capturing Schlusselburg, 
which the Germans had converted into one 


of Europe’s most powerful fortresses and 
made the knot of the Nazi noose around 
Leningrad. With railroad communications 
open once again, Leningrad could now be- 
come the base of a future offensive against 
the Baltic states. 

But for the present, the center of grav- 
ity remained in the south, and Europe’s 
neutral capitals predicted the Germans 
would try to dig in on a great defense line, 
stretching from Novorossiisk, on the Black 
Sea, to the Voronezh region on the middle 
Don, and running through Krasnodar and 
Rostov. This line would be based on a sys- 
tem of powerful hedgehog defenses with 
Rostov as the chief anchor. 


Significance 


Probably the best illustration of the tac- 
tics the Germans will use at Rostov and 
the other hedgehogs is*supplied by what 
happened last year at Staraya Russa, 
converted into a hedgehog by General von 
Busch’s Sixteenth Army. On Feb. 15, 
1942, the Red Army—then in its first 
winter offensive—began the encirclement 
of this old spa in the lake district south- 
east of Leningrad, with its garrison of 
96,000 picked troops. Some two weeks 
later, the Russians were within sight of 
the town’s church spires, and within the 
week the Nazi force was reported cut 
down to 60,000. 

Yet, the Russians never recaptured 
Staraya Russa. Possibly there was a gap 
in the Red ring, through which the Ger- 
mans sent trucks with supplies. But the 
bulk of the supplies were brought in by 
air transports, shuttling to and from Nazi- 
held Estonia, 125 miles away. The Rus- 
sians never succeeded in penetrating the 
intricate hedgehog system of pillboxes, 
artillery positions, mine fields, tank traps, 
and barbed wire. 

Rostov may turn out to be a stronger 
version of Staraya Russa. Probably, it 
already has a stronger garrison, deeper 
defenses, and larger stores of food and 
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ammunition. Every village and farm for 
miles around has been converted into a 
small fortress. The entire area, and espe- 
cially the railway strips, bristle with ma- 
chine-gun nests. 

Yet many factors favor the Russians. 
For one thing, the Red offensive of 1941- 
42 was small compared with the present 
drive. For another, the Germans who will 
pour into Rostov from the Caucasus and 
the Don basin will be weary and dis- 
heartened by defeat. 

There will be no fresh mobile forces, 
such as supported the hedgehogs last year, 
to replace the battered units. Nazi re- 
serves are running low, and General Diet- 
mar broadly hinted at the great need for 
fresh gun fodder. 

It was Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb 
who originally evolved the theory that 
defenses. are needed only as jumping-off 
points for planned offensives. His idea 
was that such defenses wore out the enemy 
without straining the defender, while pro- 
viding the time needed to accumulate 
supplies and men for the resumption of 
the offensive. Gen. Walther von Nehring, 
now in Tunisia, put this theory into prac- 
tice by inventing the hedgehog, “the buf- 
fer of modern offense.” 

The bold concept of Leeb and Nehring 
worked well last winter. The German 
Army had not yet been bled white, its 
home bases were closer, its air force su- 
preme. Almost all the hedgehogs sur- 
vived the winter siege, and when the 
spring came, they became springboards 
for new offensives. 

But German exhaustion and Russian 
genius played havoc with the hedgehog 
concept. Some of the major hedgehogs of 
today—notably Velikiye Luki, whose fall 
Berlin finally admitted last week—suc- 





cumbed to new Russian tactics. Others, 
notably Sialingrad, were the hasty pro- 
duct of desperation. Still others, such as 
Rostov and Krasnodar, were not deliber- 
ately picked by the German command 
as the best possible but were forced 
upon it by the progress of the Red of- 
fensive. 

Moreover, in supply lines the Reds have 
finally found the Achilles’ heel of the 
hedgehog. The troops in the Stalingrad 
hedgehog are in a desperate position be- 
cause the Russians severed their rail arter- 
ies and crippled their air supply lines. Six 
hundred transport planes have been shot 
down thus far as they tried to bring food 
and ammunition to the German divisions 
trapped there. No air force in the world, 
and certainly not the hard-pressed Luft- 
waffe, can afford such losses. The effect 
this attrition has had on the German air 
force was shown by the reduction from 
500 to 150 in the number of transport 
planes that arrived daily at the Stalingrad 
hedgehog. 


The China Dilemma 


China was the nation that received the 
greatest applause during President Roose- 
velt’s State of the Union address to Con- 
gress. But China is also the nation that 
pulls the least weight of any major power 
in the formulation of Allied strategy. The 
fronts most vital to China, those in con- 
tinental Asia, are the theaters in which 
the United Nations are bringing the least 
pressure to bear against the enemy. The 
Chinese don’t like it. Yet, given the beat- 
Hitler-first foundation of Allied strategy, 
what has happened was probably inevi- 
table. 

What the Chinese want is a gigantic 


Air power in the East: Army P-40s lined up on a field in China 


pincer squeeze on Burma by forces push- 
ing from India and China. The Chinese 
have promised to provide half of the 200,. 
000 men needed for the drive. They ad- 
mit that their forces on the Burma border 
are so short on equipment they have to 
nurse every bullet. But they have pledged 


themselves to divert all their available 


military stores for this push, and they 
insist that once the Japanese are on the 
run, supplies will once again begin to flow 
into China via the Burma Road. 

What London and Washington feel they 
can give China is something else again. 
The United States, for its part, has con- 
centrated on the supply and operation of 
a small air task force in China. No effort 
has been made to supply the Chinese 
Army, nor can any such effort be ex- 
pected this year. What is being flown 
into China today—from jeeps to cigarettes 
—is largely earmarked for the American 
Air Forces. 

It all boils down to the hard fact that 
supplying China is such a difficult busi- 
ness that it probably costs more than it is 
worth. For example, supplies intended for 
100,000 Chinese soldiers are now gather- 
ing dust in India. They will remain there 
as long as the India-China air ferry re- 
mains a bottleneck. Recently, the service 
was removed from the control of Brig. 
Gen. Clayton L. Bissell, chief of the Tenth 
Air Force, and given to Brig. Gen. Harold 
L. George’s Air Transport Command. But 
no radical improvement can be expected 
until more planes are put on this run. The 
present fleet of Curtiss Commandos, con- 
verted Douglas commercial planes, Boe- 
ing Stratoliners, and Consolidated Libera- 
tors do not transport goods to China in 
quantities comparable to the 15,000 tons 
which traversed the Burma Road each 
month. 

In the end, China’s supply problem 
hinges not on air transport but on the re- 
conquest of Burma. Nevertheless, Chung- 
king’s demand for an immediate offensive 
in that area is not militarily practicable. 
A huge, largely roadless land, heavily gar- 
risoned by the Japs and peopled by na- 
tives generally hostile to the British, Chi- 
nese, and Indians, Burma cannot be re- 
taken overnight. The only three feasible 
invasion routes are: north from Rangoon, 
on the Indian Ocean; south from China; 
and east from Assam, India, through one 
of the world’s worst jungles. 

To reach Rangoon, the Allies would re- 
quire a sea and air superiority which they 
do not possess at present. To supply the 
troops once they land in Rangoon would 
require shipping which cannot be spared. 
The second drive, from Yiinnan south, 
would have to be undertaken by the Chi- 
nese. Before they can launch such a push 
they must be supplied with heavy weap- 
ons, an impossibility under the present 
condition of transport. 

Furthermore, in another four months, 
the rains will once again cover Burma 
with a blanket of mud. If they are to oc- 
cupy a sizable, and defendable, portion 
of Burma, the Allies must therefore 
launch their attack before the rains come. 
The time is clearly insufficient, for even 
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the current minor drive on weakly de- 
fended Akyab has already consumed five 
weeks. 

For the time being the only means of 
waging an offensive in both Burma and 
China is by air action. This can neither 
defeat the Japanese nor drive them out 
of Burma. But until the hour for the land 
offensive comes, aerial pounding can hit 
them where it hurts them most. This ex- 
plains why the American fliers in Asia 
have focused their attention on railroads, 
ports, merchantmen, and airfields. Thesé 
attacks have been made by the forces 
based in both India and China and in the 


Burma area have been backed up by RAF 
raids such as those of last week. 

Even if Burma is reconquered, it will 
sull be almost beyond the bounds of mili- 
tary possibility to bring enough supplies 
over the tortuous Burma Road to equip the 
Chinese armies and sustain them in the 
field in any large ‘numbers. The picture 
that emerges for the predictable future is 
one of air action by an American force 
based in China against widely separated 
Japanese installations—primarily a_har- 
assing mission. There is little or no chance 
that Chinese armies will play an impor- 
tant role. Geography is against China. 
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African Alignment 


The Allies continued to wrestle with the 
tangled political situation in French North 
Africa last week (see page 37), but the 
military situation suddenly changed for 
the better. The most important evidence 
of the improvement was the advance of 
the British Eighth Army on the last lap of 
its campaign against the Afrika Korps. In 
addition, there was the rapid growth of 
Allied air superiority in both Libya and 
Tunisia. 

Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army cracked Marshal Rommel’s 
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Four Actions That Illustrate New Naval Tactics 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 











Recent communiqués gave details of 
() SJ four important naval engagements. ‘Two of 
them were sea encounters, at fairly short 

t XJ range, where night or low visibility added to 
the effectiveness of the smaller caliber gun. 
Two were long-range air battles. The accounts 
of these four engagements, for which strict 
accuracy is not claimed, except as pertains to 
the communiqués, are outlined in the ac- 
companying sketches. 

The engagements, except for submarine 
warfare, are typical of the general pattern of 
the sea war thus far and are in striking con- 
trast. to such full fleet engagements 
Battle of Jutland. 


as the 
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Sxetcu 1. Hornet at Midway, June 4-6, 1942. (A) June 4, 9 a.m. 
Hornet Torpedo Squadron 8, unescorted, attack four carriers 150 
miles away. Hornet fighters help against Jap planes over Yorktown. 
(B) June 4, 6 p.m. Dive bombers hit battleship and heavy cruiser. 
(C) June 5. Planes seek carriers, find and attack light cruiser. (D) 
June 6, morning. Dive bombers hit battleship, heavy cruiser, de- 
stroyer. (E) June 6. afternoon. Two cruisers, two destroyers at- 


Sxercn 2. Hornet at Santa Cruz, Oct. 26, 1942. Dive bombers con- 
tact enemy, fight through Zeros to hit a carrier seven times. Both 
Jap groups concentrate on Hornet, do such damage she is abandoned 
and sunk by our forces. Dive bombers and torpedo planes from our 
carrier group hit Jap carrier and battleship, torpedo cruiser. 


ICE PACK 240 MILES FROM NORTH CAPE 
BEAR .ISLAND 





Sxetcu 8. Running battle of destroyer Laffey. (A) Laffey gunfire 
puts Jap cruiser out of action. (B) Laffey torpedoes Jap battleship, 
blasts bridge off by gunfire. (C) With one Jap battleship on port 
beam, second astern, two Jap destroyers on port bow. Laffey puts 
one destroyer out of action and second explodes. (D) Straddled by 
14-inch shells, burning Laffey explodes. 


Sketcu 4. Barents Sea battle, Dec. 31, 1942. (A) Germans make 
contact. Corvettes guard convoy. Two destroyers attack enemy 
destroyers, remainder attack pocket battleship and heavy cruiser, 
stave off four attempts to get at convoy. (B) British cruisers reach 
scene, open fire at 14,000 yards, score hits. In low visibility Germans 
escape to Norwegian base. (Entire convoy reached Russian port 
without loss or damage.) 
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This picture of a German tank in Tunis is the first to show a Nazi machine 
armed with an 88-millimeter gun—larger than any Allied tank carries 


forces in exactly the same way that it had 
at Alamein and at Agheila. Montgomery 
brought up the bulk of his army and then 
struck with the same force that twice be- 
fore had forced the Axis to fall back as 
fast as their Fiat trucks and Volkswagen 
would carry them. Only this time the 
Germans and Italians headed for Tunis, 
the end of the line. 

Air power softened up the Axis positions 
for General Montgomery. The Allied sky 
force was so superior to the Axis that all 
opposition was crushed. Furthermore, 
planes from American bases in French 
North Africa cooperated in pounding Rom- 
mel. At the same time the USAAF had 
enough strength to keep up a steady bom- 
bardment on the German positions in 
Tunisia. And reinforcements kept pouring 
in. The forcing down of eleven storm- 
tossed American Airacobra fighters at 
Lisbon demonstrated that now even fight- 
ers equipped with belly tanks are making 
the long nonstop flight from England to 
North Africa. 

The Allied military successes were really 
inevitable because of the size of the armies 
the Allies have put into Africa. But these 
took time to materialize because of the 
supply difficulties. The following analysis 
of the size of the Allied armies and the 
problems of translating them into striking 
power at the front tells the story. 


Armies: The rapid expansion of 
Anglo-American strength demanded con- 
tinued great activity in sending men and 
supplies by ship to Africa. For example, 
in Algiers on Jan. 14, British officials dis- 
. closed that including the first landing 
fleets, the Royal Navy had escorted a 
total of 971 transports, supply ships, and 
other vessels, totaling some 7,600,000 tons, 
between Gibraltar and North African 
Mediterranean ports in the past two 
months. 

Since the originai Allied invasion con- 


voy consisted of some 500 merchantmen, 
many of which came under American es- 
cort direct from the United States to 
Morocco, that meant the British Navy had 


already more than duplicated its initial © 


escort job. The scale of the reinforcements 
was further emphasized Jan. 16, when Ad- 
miral Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham, 
chief of Allied naval forces in the North 
African zone, revealed that a convoy of 
66 ships had just arrived. 

These shipping figures are one of the 
most important indications of the size of 
the Anglo-American forces and the extent 
to which they are being increased. More- 
over, each of the three original American 
landing forces was commanded by a major 
general whose customary command is a 
division, although this may be considerably 
exceeded. 

All this added up to the probability that 
the newly activated American Fifth Army 
in North Africa consists of some ten di- 
visions. Including auxiliary troops, that 
would mean a total of perhaps 250,000 
men. The British First Army, including the 
“considerable number” of British divisions 
mentioned by President Roosevelt at the 
time of the landings, was probably at least 
as strong. French officials disclosed that 
55,000 French soldiers were already in or 
near the fighting lines, boosting the total 
estimated Allied army in French North 
Africa to around 500,000. 

The strength and striking power of the 
British Eighth Army in Libya, at the other 
end of the African front, was sketched by 
Prime Minister Churchill in a speech last 
November. The Tenth Corps consisting of 
two British armored divisions and one 
New Zealand division, forms the backbone 
of the British desert force. In addition, 
the Eighth Army includes three British 
infantry divisions, the 44th, 50th, and 
51st, and an Australian and an Indian di- 
vision, making at least eight complete such 
units. With Greek and Fighting French 


brigades, the total strength of the army 
should amount to 250,000 men. 

Compared with these powerful Allied 
forces, totaling some 750,000 in French 
North Africa and Libya, the Axis forces 
are puny. In Tunisia, according to a state- 
ment by Gen. Henri Giraud, the Germans 
have so far been able to boost their 
strength to 70,000 as a result of air- and 
sea-borne reinforcements. Rommel’s force 
in Tripolitania is believed to number about 
60,000, giving a total for the Axis of 
130,000. 

So far, transports and communication 
problems, coupled with bad weather, have 
been chiefly responsible for holding up the 
Allied advance: In Tunisia, this was the 
result of poor communications, particular- 
ly roads and telephones, neglected by the 
French authorities ever since the Battle of 
France. The extent of the decay and the 
immense job already done by Allied en- 
gineers were summed up by a London 
Times’ special correspondent: 

“The First Army arrived to find that 
troops and supplies must be carried for- 
ward a distance of 500 miles over inade- 
quate road systems badly maintained. 
Choked ditches had to be cleared, for noth- 
ing undermines roads like faulty drainage. 
Bridges never designed for huge modern 
military vehicles had to be repaired or 
strengthened. Scores of miles of road sur- 
face had to be relaid . . . Much widening 
had to be done, for the roads seldom are 
large enough to také two lines of traffic . . 
The bridges are almost always of single- 
line-traffic width. Therefore many dupli- 
cate bridges and approaches had to be 
built and elsewhere fords were con- 
structed.” 

In contrast to this renovation job in the 
fertile Northwest African coastal strip, the 
problem for General Montgomery and his 
Eighth Army was desert supply. He had 
to transport his entire army over hun- 
dreds of miles of barren terrain containing 
few usable ports, no food, and little water. 
Though the Germans had presented him 
with one windfall by completing the last 
few miles of track needed to extend the 
Egyptian coastal railroad to Tobruk. 
that line eased the way for only the first 
$20 of the 1,160 miles from Alamein to 
Tripoli. 

Moreover, there was little water between 
Alamein and Tobruk and along the hops 
of 260 miles from Tobruk to Bengasi, and 
the 160 miles to Agheila, and virtually 
none along the 300 miles to Misurata. 
Montgomery solved his early water prob- 
lems partly by shipping drums of precious 
liquid through coastal waters and bringing 
them ashore. 

Afterward, the general concentrated on 
reopening Bengasi, the only good harbor 
between Tobruk and Tripoli and the logi- 
cal place for shipping in ammunition, fuel. 
water, and food. Because of the urgent 
need for diverting bombers to French 
North Africa, plus RAF and USAAF raids 
on Crete, the Luftwaffe did little to inter- 
fere with the British efforts to restore 
Bengasi. 

On the other hand, the Allies did such a 
good job in pounding Tripoli that few sup- 
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Coming events are slowly but sure- 
ly casting their shadows across the rim 
of North Africa. While weather and 
politics and other local factors may be 
having their influence on the lull in 
Tunisia, in all probability the governing 
reason for the halt is the preparation 
necessary for the coming squeeze play 
and the major follow-up campaign in 
the European zone. 

Before the great offensive is launched 
from the North African springboard, the 
local situation requirés the gaining of two 
intermediate objectives—the liquidation 
of Rommel before he can join the main 
German forces in the Tunisian area, and 
the clearing out of all Axis troops from 
the North African sector. The first 
maneuver is in progress, while the second 
will await timing and coordination with 
the grand strategy of the big triangu- 
lar drive that will close in on Hitler’s 
European citadel (War Tides, Nov. 23, 
1942). 

Strategically, the Allies have all of the 
advantage of both position and numbers 
(see map). The British First Army and 
the American Fifth Army, plus General 
Giraud’s French troops, hold Western 
Tunisia from the sea to the salt marshes 
west of Gabés. Although only air liaison 
exists between the separated Allied forces. 
their airfields in Tunisia, Libya, and 
Malta are within supporting distance of 





The Setting for the Squeeze Play Against Rommel 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The battleground in North Africa 


ground operations, and planes can now 
shuttle from one base to another. 

French armies are moving up from 
the south in two columns, pointed on 
Gadames and Tripoli. The British Eighth 
Army, well groomed for offensive action, 
is attacking and pursuing Rommel’s 
command in the Misurata-Tripoli region. 

German-Italian forces hold the eastern 
littoral of Tunisia and about a 200-mile 
strip of Tripolitanian shoreline. 

With the remnants of his Afrika Korps, 
Rommel, at the beginning of this week, 
was retiring on Tripoli. In this situation, 


with Allied strength greatly superior and | 
the troop-disposition factor against him, 
Rommel has only restricted lines of ac- 
tion open. 

He may choose to attempt a getaway 
by sea from the port of Tripoli, to speed- 
up in making an all-out effort to join 
the Axis main forces in Tunisia, or to 
fight a series of delaying actions. Too, 
there is the contingency that he will be- 
threatened with encirclement and forced 
into a decisive engagement. 


Considering a hostile sea and Allied 
air power in the Malta-Tunis-Tripoli 
triangle, the risk of another Dunkerque 
seems improbable. Rommel may march 
his forces into Tunisia, but he would find 
the 350-mile journey to the Gabés key 
long and hazardous, pressed as he would 
be by the pursuing British Army and 
harassed incessantly by Allied bombing 
and strafing. 

Furthermore, should Rommel venture 
this risk, he would have to negotiate the 
passageway just north of Gabés—gate- 
way to North Tunisia. Here the land-way 
narrows to an isthmus only 15 miles wide. 
As the American-French forces hold the 
Gafsa sector, 50 miles to the northwest, 
it may be expected, should Rommel make 
the dash for Tunis, that he would find 
a bolt of steel drawn across this narrow 
land neck. 

With the restricted lines of action open 
to him, and with the Allied lasso swinging 
over his head, Rommel probably will 
employ the strategy of delaying actions. 
In this way he may execute the im- 
portant mission of time-gaining for 
Hitler’s defense of South Europe. 








plies have reached Rommel through that 
port since he withdrew from Agheila last 
month. It was the job of the Allied air 
forces to put the German Army in Tunisia 
in a similar spot and thus pave the way for 
the First and Fifth Armies to equal the 
feats of the Eighth. 


Objective—Berlin 


The target for tonight is the big city . 
I want you to prang this target and prang 
it thoroughly and then bring all your: kites 
home. 





Orders like this from senior officers at 
air stations all over England started a 
great fleet of heavy RAF bombers toward 
Berlin last Saturday night and for the 
first time in the war put the German 
capital under air attacks as violent as the 
Luftwaffe had been accustomed to deal 
out for more than three years. 

It was a big raid on the big city, with 
large formations of the great bombers 
dropping the 2-ton blockbusters that have 
struck terror into other German towns. 
For the first time, also, correspondents 
were taken along and in a soup-to-nuts 
account of the raid, James MacDonald of 
The New York Times told how Berlin 
looked like a blast furnace even from a 


distance of 40 miles. On Sunday night the 
Royal Air Force bombers struck at Berlin 
again in a raid which the Germans de- 
scribed as a “terror attack”—a term they 
reserve for the very worst kind of assault. 

The RAF caught the Nazi anti-aircraft 
batteries with their barrels down on the 
first raid while cloud cover helped the 
bombers evade the planes of Lt. Gen. 
Joseph Kammhuber’s powerful _ night- 
fighter division that is supposed to pro- 
tect Western Germany. Only one RAF 
plane was lost. But on Sunday night the 
Nazis recovered from their surprise, and, 
aided by bright moonlight, they shot down 
22 British bombers. 

The raids on Berlin disposed of the silly 
story that the Germans and British had 
a gentleman’s agreement not to bomb one 
another’s capitals. The first series of Britisa 
attacks on Berlin were halted for good 
reasons. First, the distance to Berlin is so 
great that the same number of planes can 
drop a far heavier tonnage of bombs on 
targets of equal military importance in 
Western Germany. Second, Berlin is heavi- 
ly defended and planes raiding it must pass 
through the equally strong defenses of the 
Western Reich to reach it. The toll of 22 
British planes on the second raid demon- 
strated the high cost of attacking the 


Reich’s capital. Finally, it has always been 
easier for the Germans to raid London 
than for the British to raid Berlin. 

In last week’s raids, political factors 
probably played more part than did the 
military ones. The raids hit the Germans 
just when morale was weakened by the 
news from the Russian fronts. They showed 
the Nazi public that the recent bombing 
lull caused by bad weather was over, and 
that worse things were to come. The 
British raids also caught the Luftwaffe 
when it was too deeply involved in the 
Mediterranean and Russia to retaliate 
effectively on London. The Nazis played 
up their reprisal attack on the British 
capital, but Britons jeered at the puny 
nature of the raid, while the Luftwaffe 
lost the disproportionately high number 
of ten bombers. 

From the point of view of German 
morale, another good reason for raiding 
Berlin is that the Germans find it harder 
to conceal or minimize damage in the 
capital than in other cities. For example, 
the Nazis admitted that the Deutschland 
Hall, a great new arena, had been severely 
hit. They also began publicly to add up the 
score in dead and wounded, one of the 
things the high command has always pre- 
viously tried to avoid. 
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Women Lagging in War Effort, 


Factories as Well as Services 


Voluntary Registration Plan 
Designed to Spur New Activity 
and Stave Off Compulsion 


For fashion writers, glorifying the new 
American wartime woman was 1942’s 
prime bonanza. Gushing columnsful of 
copy, they detailed her departure from 
home and hearthside to factory bench and 
fighting-force auxiliaries. They clothed her 
in trig military outfits and in denim cov- 
eralls with chic turbans designed to keep 
her long bob safe from complex machin- 
ery. They rated her No. 1 cosmetic a 
cream designed to protect her hands from 
the ravages of machine grease. They 
summed her up as keen-eyed, and anx- 
ious to take as much of the home front as 
her menfolk were ready to vacate. 

The prospect was pleasing, but last 
week government officials blasted it as 
premature. Their verdict: American wom- 
en have not yet begun to fight. The first 
fine burst of patriotic enthusiasm, which 
put more than 4,000,000 women in war 
jobs, has died down. Recruiting for the 
WAACs, WAVES, and WAFS has run 
into snags, with rushing for the newest 
uniformed sorority—the Coast 
Guard SPARS—particularly 
feeble. Of the 180,000 legally al- 
lowed billets in the feminine ad- 
juncts to the armed forces, only 
35,000 have been filled. Besides 
that, the Army and the Navy 
need an additional 36,000 grad- 
uate nurses. 

As compared with 84 per cent 
of the male population either em- 
ployed or in the armed forces, 
only 29 per cent of American 
women over 14 years old are at 
work. Of the 52,000,000 adult 
women in the country, more 
than 36,000,000 are still at home. 
And, of this latter figure, the 
maximum labor reserve is -esti- 
mated at 18,000,000, with 7,000,- 
000 of them able to enter the 
labor market easily and quickly. 

Furthermore, Washington re- 
ports asserted, American women 
are making a pale showing along- 
side their British and Russian 
sisters. Of the 17,250,000 British 
women between 14 and 65, close 
to 11,000,000 are actively en- 
gaged in industry, in the uni- 
formed services, or as civilian- 
defense workers. — 

Qualitatively too, American 
women are not tackiing as dan- 


gerous tasks: In Russia women staff entire 


locomotive crews and merchant ships, 


while in the steel mills they serve as roll 


- hands for rolling hot metal; in Britain 


they work in hydraulic plants making 
trench mortar bombs, handling heavy 
white-hot forgings, and they move loads 
of as much as half a ton by using hand 
trucks and_ interchangeable platforms. 
True, American labor officials concede, 
Britain and Russia have been under long- 
er and more extreme pressure, but they 
assert that our allies’ experience points 
the way to what should be eventually ex- 
pected of American women. 

These officials give a wide variety of 
reasons for the lag in feminine recruiting 
for the war effort. The lack of commu- 
nity child-care services ties mothers down; 
a conventional bugaboo against working 
wives still exists in nonurban areas; wom- 


en already at work are reluctant to give - 


up high-paid but nonessential jobs. Most 
of all, a good number, sitting pretty as 
homebodies with a comfortable stake in 
adequate family. incomes provided by 
their husbands, have not yet been con- 
vinced of their individual responsibilities 
toward winning the war. 

In addition, some of the larger war 





Newsweek—Rollo 


Many are called but too few are willing 


plants have bungled their handling of 
women employes: College graduates have 
been assigned routine and monotonous 
jobs which undertax their talents; over- 
hiring in certain divisions has given other 
women workers too little to do; house- 
wives with individualistic working habits 
are thrust into unfamiliar work without 
adequate training (personnel studies have 
found that women as a rule try to work 
too fast, instead of pacing their jobs; as 
a result, they tire more readily). 

Government inefficiency in recruiting 
and placement has also played its part 
in deterring women from making any 
great effort to get into war work. To com- 
bat this, War Manpower Czar Paul V. 
McNutt on Sunday announced a plan for 
the voluntary mobilization of American 
womanpower. Still wary of anything re- 
sembling forced service, the newest man- 
power scheme calls for the enrollment of 
women by United States Employment 
Service offices in areas where there is no 
longer general unemployment and where 
recruiting methods have not yet reached 
a peak of returns. The women will be 
asked to supply information about their 
experience, training, and availability, and 
the USES will then interview them and 
refer them to jobs or training courses as 
rapidly as they are needed. By this means 
manpower officials hope to begin filling 
the 2,800,000 war jobs which McNutt 
estimates will be open to women in the 
coming six months, as well as a large 
number of the 500,000 jobs now available 
in transport, communications, re- 
tail selling, and other essential 
civilian services. 


Well Performed 


It was West Point’s first Janu- 
ary graduation—and, regardless 
of the weather, a cold affair. Nor- 
mally, the 410 first classmen 
would have left “Hell on the 
Hudson”—their affectionate name 
for the Point—next June, with 
all of June Week’s traditional 
color and ceremony. But war had 
come since the class of °43 en- 
tered the academy, and the de- 
mand for more trained officers 
had streamlined the four-year 
course: With the class of °43 
graduated this week, five months 
ahead of the peacetime schedule, 
June will bring the graduation of 
what would have been the class of 
*44—the first to complete the 
course in three years flat. 

For the class of ’43 graduation 
week also was streamlined to 
three days. On Sunday the corps 
heard the baccalaureate sermon 
and attended the superintendent’s 
reception. On Monday they 
marched in the graduation pa- 
rade and in the evening at- 
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tended the graduation hop. But no name 
band played for the cadets and their 
“drags” at that affair, and Flirtation Walk 
was freezing, high above the icy Hudson. 
Canceled for the duration were class re- 
unions and the athletic and awards 
parades. At the graduation ceremony 
Tuesday in the great Field House, the 
attendance of parents and girls was cut 
to a sprinkling by travel restrictions. 

But there was something added as well 
as many things taken away. Of the gradu- 
ates, 165 were different from any who had 
preceded them. They already wore the 
silver wings of pilots, earned in courses 
superimposed on their stiff normal pro- 
gram. They had had both basic and ad- 
vanced training at Stewart Field, near the 
Point, and at other Army fields, and with- 
in a week would be integrated into units 
readying for fighting fronts. 

Also out for the duration, though present 
in the minds of all the young men in the 
gray capes and long-skirted coats, was 
graduation week’s most impressive func- 
tion—the ceremony at the monument to 
Col. Sylvanus Thayer, “Father of the Mili- 
tary Academy.” In the past it had honored 
those who had died during the year. But 
as always, the men with the new diplomas 
and second lieutenants’ bars sang “Alma 
Mater”—“Let duty be well performed, 
honor be e’er untarned, country be ever 
armed, West Point, by thee.” That tra- 
dition would never be streamlined. 


Why Oil Is Short 


Fuel-oil consumers on the Eastern Sea- 
board waited in vain. Through last week 
the promised system of oil priorities to 
remedy the first-come, first-served basis of 
deliveries, under which the householder 
had no more rights than the bingo palace 
proprietor, was not forthcoming. But de- 
spite Washington’s inaction, information 
from various sources in the capital com- 
bined to afford the shivering consumer the 
first clear account of the reasons for the 
current shortage. 

The story goes back to October—a 
month before the African landings—when 
the Army’s Services of Supply took the 
Petroleum Administration for War and 
the Petroleum Industry War Council into 
its confidence with an estimate of the in- 
vasion’s oil requirements. PAW and PIWC 
upped the estimate by an unrevealed 
amount; they were later proved correct. 

Possibly the Army had underestimated 
tanker losses or counted on smaller con- 
voys than the 850 ships that ultimately 
carried the invasion. In any event, the 
revised figure allowed for the summer 
sinkings, lay-ups, and diversions of tank- 
ers, which had reduced reserves in the 
East. And it was from these low reserves 
that the Services of Supply had to draw 
for the African operation. This left in- 
sufficient oil stocks for the East’s civilian 
use. Even advance knowledge that the im- 
mense requirements of the invasion would 
drain the East’s reserves left Washington 
and the oil and transport industries help- 
less to improve the situation: the com- 
bined deliveries by railroad, pipeline, and 





$190 Private: The Army got an expensive surprise when it found the 


Acme 


services of Put. Anthony Arthur Christian, 38, cost $190 a month in pay and 
allotments for his wife and eleven children. Christian and his New York City 
draft board last week were blaming each other for his registration as single, no 
dependents. But the city Department of Welfare said the family had been on 
relief for more than ten years anyway, with a monthly budget of $40 more than 


the government will pay them now. 





barge were not, and have not been since, 
equal to the amounts formerly carried to 
the East by tankers. Moreover, conges- 
tion of other rail traffic reduced tank-car 
shipments for a time (the situation has re- 
cently improved), and the freezing over of 
inland waterways cut sharply into the 
movement of oil by barges. 

One reason that the Services of Supply’s 
estimate of its needs was inaccurate was 
the short-lived French resistance. The Dar- 
lan deal made it possible to launch the 
drive on Tunisia a month ahead of sched- 
ule, lengthening by 400 miles the motor- 
truck supply-line eastward and occasion- 
ing heavy demands for tank and airplane 
fuel earlier than expected. Operations 
against the unmechanized French would 
not have required fuel on the same scale. 

As supplies dwindled at terminal stor- 
age points on the United States East 
Coast, allocations to jobbers were slashed. 
Overland shipments have now been stepped 
up to 1,000,000 barrels a day, but this is 
still 200,000 to 300,000 barrels short of 
combined civilian and military needs. 
Moreover, aviation and motor fuel supplies 
are being built up for increasing spring 
operations. 

But one fact brightens the picture: by 
order of the President, military require- 
ments have been met in full and on time’ 
regardless of all else—and they will con- 
tinue to be met. 


How You Slice It 


In peacetime, this country struggled 
along with at least 150 distinct types of 
sausage, bologna, etc. Counting different 
recipes of all manufacturers, it was esti- 
mated that there were 140,000 variations 
among these types. In the race to outdo 
one another, the makers became artists: 
creation of new types, shapes, sizes, colors, 
and seasonings took on all the difficulties of 
turning out an oil painting. 

The meat shortage reduced the number 
of sausage types. But, by just how much, 
no statistician bothered to figure. And the 
bologna range was still wide enough that 
the public last week found intense interest 
in news stories heralding approach of a 
new era—a duration era of Victory Sau- 
sage. 

For, in St. Louis, Charles M. Elkinton a 
divisional Office of Price Administration 
executive, told a packers’ convention that 
the. government was working on a price 
formula for standardized types, possibly 
as few as three grades. In Washington, 
OPA officials said there probably would be 
four grades—and final recipes would be 
along in about six weeks. 

The standardization effort stems from 
the impossibility of setting uniform prices 
without uniformity of sausage content. 
Meat-extending materials—cereals and soy- 
beans, for instance—will be allowed in 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





A jurisdictional controversy has 
arisen between the Office of War In- 
formation and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Hints of it have already appeared in the 
press and, as more will appear. it is 
time to review some of the essential 
facts. 

When the OWI was established last 
summer, under Elmer Davis, it absorbed 
the domestic information service of the 
Office of Facts and Figures. under 
Archibald MacLeish, and the foreign 
propaganda activities of the Coordinator 
of Information, Col. William J. Dono- 
van. Colonel Donovan was transferred 
to the War Department as the head of 
a new Office of Strategic Services. 
Robert Sherwood, the playwright, who 
had been Colonel Donovan’s deputy 
in charge of foreign propaganda, re- 
mained in the same capacity under 
Mr. Davis. 

Thus the domestic and foreign propa- 
ganda or information services of the 
government were merged in a single 
agency responsible to the President. 
The phrase “propaganda or information 
services” is used because the merger in 
the OWI under a man of Mr. Davis’s 
intellectual integrity testified that the 
basis of our propaganda would be the 
truth. We had a good truthful story to 
tell, about our power, our motives, and 
our postwar aims, and the best proof of 
this was that we intended to tell the 
world as a whole what we said to our 
own people. 

At the same time, the attachment of 
OSS to the armed services was evidence 
that our government recognized that 
successful warfare no longer is confined 
to the manifold methods of shooting 
and bombing. Psychological warfare can 
save lives and even win campaigns. 

Propaganda and psychological war- 
fare are often used to mean the same 
thing. But psychological warfare may 
be regarded as a broader term covering 
operations through the “undergrounds” 
in occupied countries and within enemy 
countries themselves, including sabo- 
tage, assassinations, the rescue of im- 
portant prisoners, and revolution—in 
fact, every activity damaging to the 
enemy which is not pursued by open 
military methods. 

Last summer the functional dividing 
line was understood to be this: the 
OWI, through its propaganda, would 
stimulate in the occupied countries the 
mass will to resist and in the enemy 
countries the mass will to cease re- 
sistance. OSS would carry on from 
there, with specific arrangements. 

In December, the Joint Chiefs of 





Too Much Quarreling in Propaganda Services 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Staff issued a directive asserting, in 
effect, their right to control propaganda 
policies in theaters of military opera- 
tions. As the directive was worded, it 
could be construed to cover not only 
areas where military operations are 
already under way but any area where 
they might be undertaken at any time 
in the future—in short, the entire world 
except Central and South America. 

This directive recognized that propa- 
ganda is an effective weapon and that, 
therefore, it must be completely inte- 
grated with military action. This is 
manifestly a wholesome advance in 
military thinking. However, the OWI 
balked, on the ground that it would 
become a mere errand boy for the 
military. As OSS is the planning agency 
in psychological warfare for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as well as an executive 
agency, the result was to elevate OSS 
at the expense of OWI. 

It would be only too easy to describe 
this as another struggle for control 
between the military and civilians. But 
strong personalities are involved, includ- 
ing Sherwood and MacLeish, who are 
close to the President, and Donovan, 
who has declined military rank while 
he heads OSS, because he believes, 
rightly, that he can exert more influence 
as a civilian. OWI, moreover, contains 
men who distrust another civilian 
agency, the State Department. OWI 
has been accused, with justice, of trying 
to formulate its own foreign policy 


To add to the confusion the foreign 
division of OWT is troubled by poor 
administration and overmanning of its 
short-wave broadcasting services. 

There is no reason why this jurisdic 
tional fight, which already has become 
nasty behind the scenes, should not be 
stopped in its tracks. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should have the right to request 
OWI to devote its facilities to the 
furtherance of certain policies in thea- 
ters of military operations or in areas 
where military operations are imminent 
OWI should retain its right of appeal to 
the President if it believes that such a 
directive runs counter to or would 
harmfully divert the main stream of 
American policy. 

OWI should recognize that the real 
custodian of American foreign policy 
is the State Department. And, if for any 
reason he is dissatisfied with the State 
Department, the President should see 
that the changes in policy or personne! 
are made there. Too much is at stake 
to permit this controversy to remain 
unresolved another week. 








some of the new types, but such products 
will be labeled plainly. 

But the real news was this: early reports 
that the hot dog was to be banned proved 
erroneous. There is a variety of composi- 
tions of that American gift to the gas- 
tronomes, but as a type it will remain on 
the national scene, though the meat con- 
tent probably will be extended with soya 
flour. 


{ Brazilian government representatives in 
New York City disputed reports that the 
nation’s roasters had only a month’s sup- 
ply of coffee—1,000,000 bags—on hand 
(Newsweek, Jan. 18). More than a mil- 
lion bags were imported last month alone, 
they said. The OPA confirmed that there 
had been “some improvement” recently— 
which reflects improvement in the South 
American convoy situation—and there was 
even a prediction in other Washington 
quarters that the cup-a-day ration might 
be increased “soon.” Meanwhile, “coffee 
stretchers” appeared on the market in the 
form of cereals or the familiar chicory in 
tablet and powder form. Grocery-chain 
representatives said the “stretchers” were 
not selling well; housewives, apparently, 
preferred one cup of real coffee a day to 
two stretched ones. 


Safety 


The National Safety Council’s War 
Production Fund to Conserve Manpower 
this week launched a safety drive in four- 
teen major war-production centers — in- 
cluding St. Louis, Chicago, Seattle, and 
Dallas—where manpower losses through ac- 
cidental death and injury have prevented 
all out “maximum efficiency.” Estimating 
a total of 450,000,000 man-days thus lost 
during 1942—with the death toll alone six 
times as large as military losses during the 
same period—the council planned eventu- 
ally to enlist all cities with a ‘population 
of over 100,000 in the campaign. 


Flynn and Farmer 


Without benefit of script, sound track, 
or make-up, but with plenty of publicity, 
Hollywood last week staged two unre- 
hearsed courtroom dramas involving two 
screen headliners: 


q Autograph hounds, turnaway crowds, 
and women who surged adoringly around 
Errol Flynn highlighted the first week of 
the dashing movie hero’s trial in Las 
Angeles Superior Court on charge of statu- 
tory rape of 17-year-old Betty Hansen — 
and 16-year-old Peggy La Rue Satterlee 
(Newsweek, Nov. 2, 1942). Facing a 
maximum 50-year prison term if con- 
victed, he sat scribbling in a red-leather 
diary as attorneys quizzing Miss. Hansen 
unfolded frank details of her allegéd rape. 
At one point the ex-Nebraska high-school 
girl admitted placidly: “I didn’t have no 
objections.” 

But after three days—with Miss Satter- 
lee’s story still untold and shortly after 
the testimony of Lynne Boyer, blond 
singer who startled spectators by trying 
to disguise herself in a brunette wig which 











This might have been a scalpel! 





STEEL that might have been a surgeon’s life-saving 
scalpel . . . hands that might be working to attain a 
surgeon’s skill... both have been forced into war. 


This is not our choice . . . it is our necessity. 


Only victory can bring our young men back to their 
homes. We must hasten the day. 


You as an American have made this nation’s indus- 
tries strong by demanding ever better products in time 
of peace. That strength is strength for all of us today. 


The skill and experience you made possible are turn- 
ing out a flood of war material. The Texas Company 
is pouring forth vast quantities of 100-octane gasoline, 
special chemicals for making explosives and synthetic 
rubber and other war products. 


Let’s hurry victory... by working hard. ..by pulling 
in our belts on food ... by buying war stamps and 
bonds . . . by giving up pleasure driving . . . keeping 
under 35. . . saving our tires and gasoline. 


Let’s speed the day when we can again put peaceful 
steel in the hands of our young men, not to destroy, 
but to create. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF & SKY CHIEF GASOLINES ¢ HAVOLINE & TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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Errol Flynn at his trial 


she whisked off on her entry into court— 
three other women took a hand in Flynn’s 
fate. Mrs. Gussie A. Rowe, Mrs. Harriet 
R. Ponder, and Mrs. Emily S. Blue, mem- 
bers of the panel from which the Flynn 
jurors were chosen—all three were passed 
up—produced affidavits charging that two 
of the women selected bad obtained their 
jury places through deceit. Before the 
trial, Mrs. Rowe and Mrs. Blue charged. 
Miss Elaine Forbes had declared: “I would 
not convict Errol Flynn.” Mrs. Lorene 
Boehm, according to Mrs. Ponder, had on 
the other hand glimpsed the actor and then 
announced: “I am for Errol Flynn in a big 
way.” Mrs. Ponder further complicated 
matters by asserting that, contrary to 
other women’s affidavits, Miss Forbes had 
said: “We'll fix him, won’t we?” 

The prosecution thereupon moved for a 
mistrial. On Monday, the court decided to 
resume the trial but—‘in the interests of 
harmony”—to remove one of the two 
jurors, Miss Forbes, and to replace her 
with an alternate. 


‘ Her blond hair and clothes disheveled, 
Frances Farmer was dragged shoeless and 
straitjacketed to a cell after Judge Mar- 
shal Hickson in Santa Monica police court 
sentenced her to 180 days in jail for violat- 
ing probation—a two-year ban on drinking 
which he had imposed last October after 
her arrest for drunken driving. 

Asked about her fall off the wagon, the 
actress snapped: “Listen, I put liquor in 
my milk, in my coffee, in my orange juice. 
What do you want me to do, starve to 
death? . . . I drank everything I could get, 
including benzedrine.” Later she shrieked: 
“Have you ever had a broken heart? Have 
you?” (In this, Hollywood gossip detected 
a reference not to her ex-husband Leif 
Erickson, who divorced her last June, but 
to a stage director who has since married 
someone else.) 

Miss Farmer was later removed to the 
Psychopathic ward of a hospital, pending 
a sanity hearing, after a psychiatrist re- 
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International 
Frances Farmer in jail 


' ported her “mentally ill, hyper-emotional, 


and dangerous to others and probably her- 
self.” He said she was a victim of a 
manic-depressive psychosis—“probably the 
forerunner of a definite dementia praecox” 
—in which she heard voices and imagined 
people were poisoning her food and drink. 
From the Monogram Pictures studios, 
where the 29-year-old University of 
Washington alumna had recently worked. 
canfe further evidence that her plight 
stemmed from more than just a drinking 
bout. It included reports of alternate cry- 
ing and singing fits, temper tantrums, ap- 
parent hallucinations (including the shoo- 
ing away of an imaginary dog), an assault 
on a hairdresser, and ordering seven pieces 
of pie at a drive-in lunch. From New York 
a theatrical group called Genius, Inc., sent 
Judge Hickson a wire that summed up the 
general Hollywood reaction, too: “How- 
ever unfortunate recent events may have 
been, she is a gifted artist and should be 
accorded sympathetic treatment.” 


Paving Block 


“I have on my desk,” Sen. Styles 
Bridges told his colleagues, “a paving 
block—one of the stolen paving blocks 
from which ‘Paving Block’ Flynn secured 
his name.” 

The statement was all too obvious. No 
one could mistake the 6- by 3-inch granite 
slab tied in purple ribbon. It was Bridges’s 
Exhibit A in his fight against the confirma- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s nominee as 
Minister to Australia—Edward J. Flynn, 
outgoing Democratic National Chairman 
and political potentate of Bronx County 
in New York. 

Nothing would stay the New Hamp- 
shire senator from the swift completion 
of his self-appointed task: neither ex- 
planations of Flynn’s own premature an- 
nouncement of his nomination (see Peri- 
scope) nor such representative Australian 
reactions as The Melbourne Herald’s edi- 
torial comment: “Australia is prepared un- 









with an Iron Fireman 


fy you see of coal handling in the clean 
boiler room shown above are the feed 
tubes through which Iron Fireman Spreader 
stokers carry coal to the fire on a stream of air. 
This is an actual picture of the heating plant 
of Clark Field House, which also heats the 
Senior High School and Industrial Arts build- 
ing of the Burlington Independent School 
District, Iowa. 

You see no sign of coal being shoveled be- 
cause there is no manual labor of this kind 
involved. Coal is fed directly from the bunkers 
to the fire. The cleanliness of the operation 
is well indicated from the clean appearance of 
the boiler room. The efficiency of the opera- 
tion is well illustrated by the cost savings. 


Saving 35% of Former Fuel Cost 


This Iron Fireman operation cut the former 
fuel cost of $5400 down to $3500—a reduction 
of 35%. This is just another one of many cases 
from files of Iron Fireman users. Such records 
of performance explain the ever-growing popu- 
larity of Iron Fireman automatic coal firing. 
Ask us to make a free survey and estimate 
showing what Iron Fireman can do in your 
boiler room. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3402 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clark Field House, Burlington, lowa, High School 
Architects, Holabird & Root 
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In JANUARY, 1942, we gratefully thanked Industry for its half-cen- 
tury of confidence in Hyatt. That message heralded the beginning 
of the 50th year of Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Since then . .. with our country in peril of its life... American 
industry has thrilled the Allied world with startling feats of pro- 
duction. 


Like soldiers on attack, men of the design boards and produc- 
tion lines swung to the job of pouring out the machines that will 
win this mechanized war. 


Industry called on Hyatt for vital bearing assignments in planes, 
tanks, ships, guns... and in the machines that build them. 


Creating bearings for such vital service was more than a re- 
sponsibility. It was a privilege. It was a command! 


Without lost motion the whole productive effort of Hyatt be- 
came a single aim . . . to rush the most devastating fighting power 
possible into the hands of our fighters and their allies. 


Under the impetus of our fight for freedom, Hyatt precision 
production has swelled tremendously. This took place despite the 
many necessary changes made in designs and sizes, tools and meth- 
ods . . . all having been accomplished without losing a stride in 
the race against time. 


Working with you... for America...has given us the chance 
to be extra proud of our fiftieth year, just completed. It was by far 
Hyatt’s most important year...in manufacturing achievement 
and in contribution to the great cause. 


Therefore, for giving us a golden opportunity in our golden 
year, again we say THANKS, INDUSTRY. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harri- 
son, New Jersey. 
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Bridges and his Exhibit A 


questioningly to accept Roosevelt’s nomi- 
nation, knowing that his judgment is of 
the highest worth and that he couldn’t be 
conceived of making such an appointment 
from any but the best and more carefully 
considered motives.” 

Bridges had advertised in advance his 
intentions of addressing the Senate, and 
Democrats took his opening words as a 
signal to leave the floor. The exodus was 


so marked that he observed that the 


“stench” had caused them to “beat it to 
the cloakrooms.” But Sen. Tom Connally 
of Texas, to whose Foreign Relations 
Committee the Flynn nomination had 
been sent, remained. By the time Bridges 
thrice alluded to paving blocks, Long Tom 
was on his feet. If Bridges cared to tell his 
story to the committee, he suggested, that 
body would make the appropriate arrange- 
ments. 

But Bridges went on. He listed four 
charges on the basis of which Flynn’s 
nomination should be turned down: 


q Flynn’s law firm represented one Serge 
Rubinstein, a man with “large Japanese 
interests” and close associate of Guiji 
Kassai, a registered Nipponese agent. 


q As New York City’s Chamberlain, the 
nominee had caused loss of “over a million 
dollars” through investment of public 
funds in the State Title & Mortgage Co. 


q As Bronx sheriff, Flynn had appointed 
Dutch Schultz, notorious outlaw, as 
deputy. 


{ Flynn’s country estate was cobbled with 
city-owned paving blocks, and a grand- 
jury investigation of the “scandal” was 
conducted by a “stooge.” 


Bridges’s technique had its effect: The 
next day the Foreign Relations Committe 
voted unanimously to hold public hearings 
on Flynn’s confirmation. Republicans who 
had hoped to block the appointment on 
the ground that a political boss was unfit 
for the requirements of diplomacy felt 
private qualms, although neither they, nor 
a goodly segment of nationwide public 
opinion, proposed to give up without a 
struggle. But they predicted that the 

“partisan” tactics of the Republican sen- 
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Arkansas Mud to U.S. Air Power 


Aluminum has its origin in bauxite 
ore, plentiful in the mud of Arkansas 
and many another place on the earth’s 
surface. But before it reaches final ex- 
pression in the shape of battle planes 
against the sky, a complicated process 
is required. 

Key process in the conversion of ore 
to fighting metal is the application of 


electrical current to extract pure metal- 


lic aluminum from aluminum oxide. 

ThelIgnitron Rectifier—an electronic 
device developed by Westinghouse— 
Supplies the current for a great and 


cr 
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growing number of the aluminum in- 
dustry’s reduction plants. The Ignitron 
Rectifier converts alternating current 
to direct current with higher efficiency 
than any other type of equipment— 
conserving power. Having no major 
moving parts to require maintenance, 
the Ignitron delivers power continu- 
ously, twenty-four hours a day. 

In steel mills, mines, factories, trans- 
portation systems ... as well as alumi- 
num plants... this practical applica- 
tion of electronics is helping America’s 


war effort. 
* * * 


OFFICES 


Electronics is at work today... in — 
applications as familiar as your radio © 
tubes. With its new, secret applica- _ 
tions, electronics has become the nerve | 
center of our armed forces. It is help- 
ing almost every war industry roll back | 
the old limits on production capacity © 
. . will lead to even greater develop- | 
ments in the future. Your Westing-— 
house representative can tell you about | 
today’s practical applications of elec- 
tronic devices in your industry. West- | 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse \) Electronics at_work work 


25 CITIES 
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Each tank in this Ignitron Rectifier is an electronic tube. Each 
tube conducts current only during the positive half-cycle of an 
alternating current cycle, producing a pulsating direct current. 
When the pulsating output currents of several tanks are co-ordi- 
nated and synchronized (much the same as timed firing of the 
spark plugs synchronize the energy output of cylinders in an 
automobile), the result is a smooth, continuous flow of current. 
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Keeping the Gremlins out 


of Uncle Sam’s Subs — 


Gremlins, in airmen’s lingo, are little elf- 
like men who like to (1) steal rides on 
planes (2) ball up the works. 


Gremlins who haunt Flying Fortresses are 
said to wear riding boots and spurs. Those 
who inhabit giant flying boats affect high 
rubber boots. 


These latter are first cousins of sea-going 
Gremlins with long rusty beards who 
would like to give our subs their unkind 
attention. 


These Gremlins are of the genus Cor- 
roso. They wear rubber boots, bathing 
Suits, diving helmets . . . and- smoke big 
acrid pipes. They would love to get at 
vital parts of our submarines. They de- 
light to work in the humid heat found in 
all underseas craft. 


These Gremlins are not funny to Uncle 
Sam. Keeping them out of our subs is an 





essential and man-size job. The 30,000- 
plus precision parts of a submarine must 
function with split-second accuracy. 
Gremlins . . . and all other contributors to 
corrosion . . . must be kept under control. 


That’s why so many vital submarine parts 
are made of MONEL. 


Tougher than any Gremlin, strong, corro- 
sion-resistant . . . in fact, a metal that 
combines all the essential “‘sea-goin’ ” 
properties, MONEL keeps these willful 
little rust-beards out! 


Today MONEL is doing as important a 
war job... in submarines, torpedoes and 
other front line assignments . . . as it does 
in industry, both in war and in peace, on 
the home front! 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAONEL « °K’! MONEL oS’ MONEL © “R°’ MONEL « “KR” DONEL © INCONEL © “2” NICKEL ¢ NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip... Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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ator from New England would cause a 
closing of Democratic party ranks and sub- 
sequent endorsement of the President’s 
choice. 

In Chicago on Monday the Democrats 
presented a foretaste of this anticipated 
united party front. Meeting briefly and 
harmoniously to elect Flynn’s successor as 
national party chairman, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeemen did the expected and 
solidly voted in Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker. The assemblage had a fare- 
well pat for Flynn: a resolution wishing 
him “every success” in his Australia post 
and a charge that the outcry against him 
was “a dastardly, treasonable plot to ham- 
per the commander-in-chief.” 


Tax as You Go 


Everybody, including the President, 
favored pay-as-you-go; the question was 
how. Rep, Frank Carlson of Kansas offered 
the Rum plan. Chairman Walter F. George 
of the Senate Finance Committee wanted 
to let taxpayers liquidate 1942 liabilities 
three years after the war. The Treasury's 
chief anxiety was that high-bracket tax- 
payers might have their big liabilities “for- 
gotten.” 

Rep. Robert L. Doughton, Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
last week made tentative plans to put 
taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis first, and 
to wait until after the initial March col- 
lections for the main tax job. But both 
Doughton and George, worried because 
pay-as-you-go publicity had created a 
widespread expectation that this year’s 
taxes would be forgiven, jointly cautioned 
taxpayers that they would have to shovel 
out cash March 15 in any case. 


Echoes From Africa 


Two routine news items last week hinted 
at hidden: tensions inside the American 
Government over the evolving politics in 
foreign regions liberated by American 
troops—tensions at home no less real than 
those so rife- among the Allies in North 
Africa (see page 37). 

Item 1—Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Paul H. Appleby returned to his post after 
seven weeks as special assistant to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. 


Item 2—Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Director Herbert H. Lehman, naming 
his staff to supervise North African civilian 
aid, took from the State Department only 
two men, neither of them a career diplo- 
mat. 


Appleby: A White House letter 
dated a fortnight before the North African 
invasion had given the State Department 
control of all non-military problems the 
occupation would create. Advance advices 
listed an already existing food scarcity as 
problem No. 1. To provide the restive 
Arabs with wheat, tea, sugar, cotton, cloth, 
and tractor kerosene meant meshing the 
intricate gears of the Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board, Board of Economic 
Warfare, War Production Board, Lend- 
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Waren the mountain wouldn’t come to Mohammed, he 
went to the mountain. 


International Correspondence Schools reverse the 
procedure. 


This 5l-year-old institution was founded for the 
specific purpose of going to men — bringing to them, 
in their homes and on their jobs, the training that 
would make them more skilled in their chosen work. 

The average I. C. S. student is well along in his 
twenties, is married and is studying a course that will 
make him more proficient on his present job. He knows 
this is the way to get ahead — faster. 


Because there are men with these ambitions in 
every business and industry, I. C. S. continues to make 
an expanding contribution to the American way of life. 

The wide range of I. C. S. training programs offers 
individuals or groups of men the opportunity to ad- 
vance from one position to another in their own fields. 





In industry, these programs are tailor-made to vary: 
ing needs. Because of this great flexibility, today many 
businesses find that I. C. S. training is readily geared 
to their own established policies and practices. 1942 
was a record-breaking year for the execution of these 
practical group-training agreements. The number of 
railroad and industrial agreements now totals 2600. 

You may well find that I. C. S. 
group-training programs are of great 
value to your own business. A basic 
outline of these will be sent—free— 
upon request. 








International Correspondence 


Scholls nex 5360-2, scranton, Penne. 


Orrices in Aut Leapine Cines im THE Univen Staves, and in Montreal © Londen 
Gua y e Wlattt r e Caire @ | e a er | e ae ry City 
Buenes Aires © Cape Town ¢ Bombay © Madrid 
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Lease, and the Departments of Agriculture, 
Treasury, and State. For chief mechanic, 
the White House suggested the former Des 
Moines editor Appleby, a Henry Wallace 
man with ten years’ experience in agricul- 
ture and its frequent agent at wheat and 


Lend-Lease parleys abroad. Hull and his - 


advisers agreed. 

Appleby tackled his first problem—a 
traffic snarl—-with dispatch. Within the 
State Department, he set up a division for 
foreign territories; to the field, he sent a 
mission representing most of the agencies 
involved. The home force drafted pro- 
cedures for shipment of goods in order of 
need. The field force insured quick load- 
ing of return shipments of iron ore, phos- 
phates, and cork. lessening the delay in 
turn-around. 

Admiral Darlan’s accession as French 
chief in North Africa had given Appleby 
no concern; he understood the military 
needs involved. But the French factional- 
ism churned up after the admiral’s murder 
convinced him that North African supplies 
and politics were inextricably entangled. 
For Secretary Hull had made Appleby’s 
field agents responsible to the North Afri- 
can minister-at-large and career diplomat, 
Robert D. Murphy, and this seriously cur- 
tailed the layman Appleby’s authority in 
the choice of French civil servants to han- 
dle supplies. His proposal for opening di- 
rect contact with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower drew noncommittal shrugs. So 
Appleby, reluctant to share responsibility 
for the State Department’s North African 
political decisions, in which he expected 
to have no choice, wrote his good-by—and 
the foreign territories division set up by 
him shrank to a two-man unit. 


Lehman: For the most part Lehman 
selected his staff from among his own per- 
sonal or official associations in New York. 
plus one each from Lend-Lease, BEW, 
and WPB. (Previously, however, former 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. 
Sayre had been named his chief deputy.) 
In shaping his own course, the former New 
York governor took note of Appleby’s 
dilemma. 

The quandary was reflected in a drawn- 
out lawyers’ tussle over an executive order 
defining Lehman’s functions. Interested 
bystanders said their task—reserving the 
State Department’s indisputable control of 
foreign policy and giving Lehman control 
of the relief distribution for which he is 
responsible—would challenge the judgment 
of Solomon and the patience of Job. 

Among Lehman’s principal aides: For 
field operations, Lt. Gen. William N. 
Haskell, Herbert Hoover’s relief adminis- 
trator in Rumania and Armenia in 1919- 
20; for supply and transportation, Dewey 
Anderson, former California relief head 
and recent chief of the BEW’s American 
hemisphere division; for program planning, 
Luther H. Gulick, who drafted the Presi- 
dent’s 1940 government reorganizational 
plan and was the WPB’s chief organization 
planner; as general counsel, Myres S. Mc- 
Dougal, formerly -with the Baruch rubber 
survey and Lend-Lease assistant general 
counsel, 
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Halfway With Wallace 


When Cactus Jack Garner was Vice 
President, the casual visitor to his office 
was likely to find a solitary clerk reading 
a newspaper. Today the same suite is vast- 
ly different. Eight secretaries and clerks 
are busy every day dealing with callers, 
answering six telephones, and handling cor- 
respondence. 

Definitely, something new has _ been 
added since Henry Agard Wallace moved 
in two years ago Jan. 20. Halfway along 
in his term of office—a path which for 
some of his predecessors has led to the 
White House—Wallace divides his time 
about equally between his key administra- 


European 
Wallace ignored Senate hazing 


tive post as chairman of the Board of 
Economic Warfare and his constitutional 
function of wielding the Senate’s handle- 
less ivory gavel. Never before have we had 
a Vice President who practiced boomerang 
throwing, played ambidextrous tennis, is- 
sued an “approximate English translation” 
of a speech he delivered in Spanish, in- 
spired a radio network program to help 
teach the language, bested a husky Army 
private at a public exhibition of “hand” 
or “Indian” wrestling, or broke more tie 
votes in the Senate. 

Early in Wallace’s term a writer de- 
scribed him as “the hardest-working Vice 
President in history.” Proof of this is the 
fact that it’s not possible to describe his 





“typical day.” Wallace requires a week. 
Monday mornings take him to the White 
House as one of President Roosevelt's 
“Big Four” legislative leaders. Tuesday 
afternoons he meets with the War Pro- 
duction Board. On alternate Thursdays, 
sometimes oftener, he presides at meetings 
of the BEW. Friday brings a Cabinet meet- 
ing. 
Wallace’s calling list rivals the Presi- 
dent’s for variety but is distinguished for 
its complete lack of politicians. Drop in 
and you may find Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle leaving, former Ambassador Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt in audience, the author 
John Steinbeck or the poet Robert Frost 
in the anteroom, and the industrialist 
Henry J. Kaiser arriving. Diplomats rep- 
resenting the Latin republics and the Brit- 
ish commonwealth sprinkle the average 
week’s list. Senators have easy access to 
Wallace on the floor, and, though he is 
approachable by newsmen assigned to the 
beat, he is rarely communicative. 

Last year Wallace rose spectacularly out 
of Vice Presidential obscurity with speeches 
on war and postwar aims which provoked 
sharp pro and con reaction. The most 
celebrated was his address to the Free 
World Association May 8, when he illus- 
trated the goal of a higher standard of liv- 
ing for the common man by suggesting 
that everyone has the right to a quart of 
milk a day. The columnist Raymond Clap- 
per likened it to Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress; others feared Wallace meant to 
have America supply food to every Hotten- 
tot. In any event, he blazed a trail for 
President Roosevelt. 

Wallace’s term has piled considerable 
solid accomplishment on top of his pre- 
vious record as a farm economist and 
writer, but he has failed to master the one 
essential vital to advancement: hoss-tradin’ 
politics. The clubby Senate has never ac- 
cepted him as one of the boys. From the 
first the politicians were wary of his ideal- 
ism and his tentative status as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hand-picked heir-apparent. They 
hazed him in small ways to cause embar- 
rassment—notably in the celebrated “duck 
dinner” episode when Wallace, entertain- 
ing some senators at luncheon, missed - 
breaking a tie vote on permitting naval 
purchases of Argentine beef. One of the 
luncheon guests, an opposition senator, 
chided for not warning Wallace that the 
vote might be a tie, told reporters he did 
not feel called on to “hold the Vice Presi- 
dent’s hand.” 

More cruel but subtler was a bit of haz- 
ing during passage of the 1941 tax bill. 
Senate Democrats, with an obscure amend- 
ment buried on page 126 of a 131-page bill, 
quietly deprived him of patronage con- 
trol over the Senate legislative counsel’s 
office. It baffled them to learn that Wallace 
disdained to regard the move as important. 
For reasons like that, they can’t believe 
he will ever appeal to the kind of poli- 
ticians who nominate. Presidents at na- 
tional conventions. 
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Amernuan Livlines Lhe 
Untles lbwee Lal allies, 


CANADA the UNITED 
SLATES and MEXICO 


As we use the indivisible air, effective- 
ly we shrink the space that separates us 
and erase the barriers of language, customs 
and understanding. Nothing is more symp- 
tomatic of our changing world than the 
closer union of these great nations. What 
is now a war-time necessity will grow and 


ripen to a rich hemispherical solidarity. 








Rapidly erasing American dependence on foreign rubber sources 


Naturally enough—rubber, to most people, means 
tires. Yet there are thousands of other uses for rubber 
—all just as vital, and all eating into the slim supply 
of natural rubber that could otherwise be utilized 
for tires. 


And that's where Agripol fits in—because this aston- 
ishing new product of farm and science can do, and 
is doing, an even better job than natural rubber in 
these many industrial applications! What's more, this 
chemurgic synthetic rubber is made from materials 
grown in huge quantities right here 

at home ... it is already being pro- 

duced in volume... and, for further 

time-saving, it can be fabricated 

>) with present equipment of rubber 

- goods manufacturers! 


RCI, in collaboration with the Peoria, Illinois, Research 
Laboratories of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, offers Agripol to America as an immediate 
and practical step toward American independence 
from foreign rubber sources. That is its present pur- 
pose. For the future—it offers one important answer to 


‘the longtime hope that industry and agriculture might 


sometime join hands for the greater prosperity of both. 
REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices & Main Plant, Detroit, 


Michigan. Other Plants: Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. j.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 


CHEMURGIC RUBBER ¢ INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS « INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL COLORS ¢ SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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Critical North Africa Muddle 
Up to Roosevelt and Churchill 


Allied Tension Mounts 
as French Factional Intrigue 
Plagues General Eisenhower 


The governments of the United States 
and Great Britain reached an hour of high 
decision last week. Only President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill could, at this point, outline a policy for 
French North Africa with sufficient force 
and clarity to stem the dangerous wave 
of bewildered suspicion engulfing Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen. Alone they had the 
authority to establish, on the vast North 
African arc behind Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s fighting lines, a French adminis- 
tration of democratic purpose and char- 
acter, cured of the creeping Vichy-Axis 
sickness and strong enough to maintain 
hope and order until France itself is free. 
It was an authority that cried out to be 
exercised because of the growing ferment 
in both Britain and America. 

The situation started coming to a head 
last week, particularly in England. For 
the powerful British newspapers, extreme- 
ly susceptible to leftist trends of opinion 
since the Russian alliance yet chafing un- 
der the wraps of government- 
guided restraint, Admiral Jean 


between the United States and Great 
Britain over North African policy,” Par- 
sons attacked the American State De- 
partment bitterly and at length for deal- 
ing with Vichy and for distrusting Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. Fleet Street personally 
congratulated Parsons. 

At the time, it was obvious that serious 
and secret decisions were being made on 
North Africa. But in Britain the fever was 
running too high to be ignored for even a 
matter of days. In what amounted to a 
considered statement of joint Anglo-Amer- 
ican policy, Brendan Bracken, British 
Minister of Information and confidant of 
Churchill, told American correspondents 
in London: “The British Government has 
given General Eisenhower the power of 
attorney and will support him unquestion- 
ably, whatever he does.” He added a flat 
denial: Any statement that Britain is 
backing de Gaulle against the State De- 
partment’s preference for Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud “is just not true.” Finally, 
he asked the correspondents to take it 
from him that the African situation would 
be straightened out in two weeks or a 
month. 

The statement went a good way toward 
clearing the air—but it didn’t clear it en- 





Francois Darlan’s death had 
settled nothing. Deeply sus- 
picious of General Eisenhow- 
er’s stringent military censor- 
ship, feeling it was political, 
they worked themselves into 
jitters because everyone origi- 
nally put in by Vichy was not 
swept out en masse from Af- 
rican office. Some persons ac- 
tually connected with the 
British Government appear to 
have encouraged their distress. 
Last Wednesday the lid 
blew off. The professionally 
liberal News Chronicle came 
out with a direct and angry 
attack on General Eisenhower 
and went so far as to say: 
“It’s far from certain, too, 
that Britain and America are 
working in full harmony.” 
Most other newspapers, un- 
willing for obvious reasons to 
launch the assault on their 
own, reprinted a long cable to 
The New York Herald Trib- 
une by Geoffrey Parsons Jr., 
its London correspondent. 
Leading off with, “there is~ 
a definite and dangerous pos- 
sibility of serious disagreement 
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The African Situation Is Hardly What 


You’d Call “in the Bag” 


tirely. For one thing de Gaulle, still wait- 
ing to meet Giraud, expressed his dis- 
pleasure at the summoning to Africa of 
Marcel Peyrouton, former Vichy Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina. Some Britons and Amer- 
icans picked up the issue, decrying Pey- 
routon (mentioned as a possible deputy 
to Giraud) as a man with a ruthless rec- 
ord. For another, deGaulle officially took 
the French Communist party into the 
Fighting French fold. To independent ob- 
servers it looked like a bid for Russian 
support. 


African Schemers: In an Algiers 
jail, American newsmen found a man who 
was a living cross section of the back- 
wash of conquered France, the backwash 
which has stirred up the North African 
trouble. 

He was, in the official French announce- 
ment of his arrest, “a Personage of Al- 
giers.” He was “pro-Allied” and had helped 
the Americans to land. He was a mon- 
archist and yet a follower of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle. He said he had accepted a 
Vichy government appointment only in 
order to get to North Africa. He was 
hauled in by Giraud, after the Christmas 
Eve murder of Admiral Darlan. 

Outside of jail there were thousands 
like him, variously labeled Monarchists, 
Leftists, Rightists, de Gaullists, Vichyites, 
or even all five, if they thought that would 
improve their fortunes. Some in impor- 
tant offices boasted openly, after the © 
Americans landed, that one day they 
would take their new weapons, sent to 
them from American factories, and turn 
them against the Allies—on a signal from 
the Reich. Perhaps 90 per cent of French 
North Africa still believed in the French 
Republic, but the opportunists were “in” 
when General Eisenhower’s armies came. 
They compounded a nightmarish distor- 
tion of the old French political scene, but 
they had to be dealt with on the basis of 
military necessity. 

Some names and facts were coming at 
last through the censorship. Last week 
these names and substitutes for names 
emerged: 


{ Le Comte de Paris—A couple of weeks 
before the Americans landed, he traveled 
from his Spanish Morocco pig farm to see 
Pierre Laval. To the 35-year-old pretender 
to a Bourbon throne of France, Laval 
was reported to have said: “You have 
already waited twelve years; you must 
wait a little longer and have patience.” 
Thereupon the count returned to Tan- 
giers, assumed another name, and entered 
French Africa. 

Why? According to Charles Collingwood, 
CBS correspondent in Algiers: “It was the 
Royalists’ plan to capitalize on the un- 
settled conditions caused by the Allied 
invasion and to set up a monarchy in 
French North Africa. The Royalist coup ~~ 
seems to have been timed for Christmas — 








A Fighting Heart 
Gets the "Go* 


This might be the hand of a war worker in Wichita, a maintenance 
man at Midway, or a seaman aboard a battleship. He’s “feeding 
the juice” to a famous fighting heart of a thousand uses...a 
Robbins « Myers electric motor. 


* This great range of service is due to the very remarkable rec- 
ords that R & M motors have rolled up in the past half-century. 
They’ve acquired a reputation with designing and production 
engineers everywhere for never-say-die performance and truly 
trouble-free operation. The natural result is that they’re specified 
for “special” applications of every type —those extra-tough sing 
that call for the best motors to be had. 


* If you have a war-production problem involving “special” 
motor jobs, pumping, materials-handling, ventilating, or convert- 
ing machines to direct drive—write us! We’re always ready to 
help. The address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Eve, and it is common gossip that certain 
Royalists were implicated in the murder 
of Darlan because the admiral refused to 
play their game. But something went 
wrong.” 

Other correspondents thought the Mon- 


archists had served merely as a shield for | 


more sinister elements. Whatever the 


truth, the count went back to his pigecty 


across the Spanish Morocco border, 
accumulate still more patience. 


{Charles E. Bedaux—French-born, he | 


came to America when 19, washed bottles 
in a lower New York gin mill, worked ag 
a sand hog in subway tunnels, and there 
conceived the so-called industrial “speed- 


up” system for labor efficiency which made i 


him rich. (Bedaux severed all connection 


with the Bedaux Co., American engineer. © 
ing firm, five years ago.) His greatest | 


promotion, a projected American tour for 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, col- 
lapsed on the opposition of American labor 
unions. Last September Bedaux and his 
wife were “arrested” in Paris by the Ger- 


emma 


mans, but when the Americans got to | 


Africa he was, curiously, on the scene. 
Last week he was disclosed to be in Allied 
custody, accused of trading with the 
enemy. If American courts eventually try 
him, he could get ten years in prison or 
a $10,000 fine, not to mention confiscation 
of the North African orange crop which 
he is said to have bought up on Vichy- 
German account. 


q The “Personages of Algiers”—Five of 
the twelve originally arrested for investi- 
gation into the Darlan murder were re- 
leased, one was rearrested, and two new 


ones were seized. All were unidentified, q 


and Allied authorities continued to with- 


hold the name of the youth executed for _ 


the actual shooting. (Berlin said he was 
one Bonnier de la Chapelle.) Behind the 
arrests was this story, cabled from Algiers 
by Newsweex’s correspondent, Merrill 
Mueller: 


“Unfortunately for our friends here a 
few of them became indirectly involved in 
Darlan’s murder, thereby reflecting on 
their integrity as a group. Evidence, I 
know, does not connect these friends with 
premeditation or commission of the crime 
but with the disappearance of valuable 
evidence afterward. Perhaps they felt that 
Darlan’s removal was a great service to 
France and that, if the murderer were 
protected, democratic elements might ben- 
efit from it. 

“But that is where the political scene 
got out of local control, and it was at this 
point that American and British officials 
here decided the time was ripe to start 
the guidance of political opinions. The 
decision was the result of trumped-up 
reports of a plot to assassinate Giraud 
the State Department’s Robert D. Mur- 
phy, about which no evidence has been 
forthcoming and from which only rightist 
Vichyites profited. It was the job holders’ 
effort to stave off the threat of replace- 
ment by. more liberal Frenchmen.” 


Pending the larger decisions on policy, 
Giraud and his American and British ad- 
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If they beat the fog into Kiska 
by 60 seconds, we will feel repaid 


“Fog’s rolling in fast from the West 
but it’s clear over Kiska right now.” 

Eager U.S. bomber crews sometimes 
wait weeks for such reports. Wait to 
spring into action. 

Then is when every minute it takes to 
warm up airplane engines seems an hour. 
And then, strangely enough, is when 
engine oil coolers help to get ice-cold 
engines warmed up faster. 

Engine oil coolers accomplish this by 
automatically controlling the flow of 
cold-thickened lubricant, thawing out 
congealed oil safely and quickly. 

Building intricate engine oil cooling 
systems is one of our war assignments 
here at AiResearch. It has taken thou- 
sands of tedious hours, night hours and 

y hours, to design such engine oil cool- 


ing systems for America’s new warplanes. 


It has taken our engineers concen- 
trated years of the same kind of special- 
ized effort to create AiResearch exit flap 
control systems, supercharger aftercool- 
ing systems and engine air intercooling 
systems. And the only “bonus” our hard- 
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driving AiResearch engineers have asked 
is that their handiwork give U. S. airmen 
a better break “when the chips are down.” 

This is the spirit not only of AiResearch, 
but of U.S. war plants everywhere to- 
day. It is the spirit that will build a better 
peacetime world tomorrow. 
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“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” >» Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems » Engine Air Intercoolers » Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 





AERY WORD CONTAINS 
A HIDDEN STORY OF ITS ORIGIN 


Alert! 





LERT, now meaning “air raid alarm!”, 
comes from early French a lerte, ‘“‘on 
the watch.” This, in turn, came from Italian 


all’erta, “on a watchtower or height.” When 
the first field hospital was organized to follow an 


army, the French called it hépital ambulant, “‘walk- 
hospital,” from the Latin ambulare, ‘‘to walk.” 
Eventually hépital was dropped and ambulant be- 
came ambulance, a vehicle fot conveying casualties. 
The brass trumpet now blown by a bugler got its 
name from the ox which supplied the first bugle, 
or hunting horn. Middle English bugle, “wild ox 
or water buffalo,” was in turn derived from Latin 
buculus, ‘“‘young bullock.” Sabotage, now the ma- 
licious hindrance of production, comes from French 
saboter, “to work carelessly” —originally, ‘‘to tread 
with wooden shoes, or sabots.”” 
Both you and your children will enjoy the hun- 
dreds of fascinating word origins in— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
The Merriam-Webster 


These colorful word histories are just one feature 
of this greatest of all knowledge books. Its come 
makes it truly the Foundation Book tor 

ome Education! The more questions and your 
children bring to it, the more you will be amazed 
at the range and scope of the information furnished 
by its hundreds of encyclopedic articles, by over 
200 outstanding authorities. It seems almost unbe- 
lievable that such a vast fund of knowledge could 
be packed into one book! And, in addition, you 


want to know about words, 


learn 
eaDGO ck then. 122,000 more than any other 
dictionary. 12,000 illustrations. All this makes it 
truly “the Supreme Authority”—on every branch 
of ht and activity. é : 
You have long wanted this great question an- 
the coupon 





Pan THs COUPON for FREE wuustrateo | 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 222 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free illustrated booklet— 
“Interesting Origins of 
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visers were effecting what reforms they 
could. Release of Vichy political prisoners 
was substantially accomplished, more 
food and milk reached hungry mouths, 
and Vichy’s anti-Jewish laws were some- 
what alleviated, with due respect for the 
preponderant Arabs. Much, however, re- 
mained to be done. 


The General’s Thumb 


For October, November, December, and 
January the Chilean gasoline ration was 
7 gallons. In Santiago the street-car sys- 
tem had all but broken down, buses were 
laid up for want of fuel, and 12,000 pri- 
vate cars were stalled. Nobody paid much 
attention when Chile’s Leon Henderson, 
Economy Minister Froilan Arriagada, 
pleaded for a national campaign of hitch- 
hiking. Enraged, General Arriagada went 
out on the street to do. it himself. 

For two hours he thumbed on the Plaza 
Bulnes, heart of the civic center. The re- 
sult, according to the newspaper El Impar- 
cial: “Numberless automobiles went by 
with empty seats, but their drivers paid 
scant attention to the waving arms of the 
Minister. Even more, in some cases he re- 
ceived some insults.” 


Slav Friction 


Over the Slavlands of Middle Eastern. 


Europe the pattern of the peace yet to 
come was ominously awry last week. It 
was another test—though perhaps a pre- 
mature one—of how united the United Na- 
tions have become. The specific question 
concerned a prospectus for Czech and 
Polish coalition, drawn with high hopes 
only a year ago and already virtually in 
the discard. 

As Russian armies were adding to the 


~ monumental store of victory rewards-in- 


prospect for the Soviet Union, there was 
no question about the ponderous weight 
that Moscow’s word would carry at the 
peace conference. At the very least, Rus- 
sia would be Big Brother to a liberated 
family of Slavs. For Poland, as second 
biggest brother in such a family, the dif- 
ficulty was plain. 

For centuries the Poles had fought Rus- 
sia’s Pan-Slavism, as they fought Prus- 
sia’s Pan-Germanism. After four partitions 
the Poles still said “no” to Alexander Push- 
kin’s poetic query: “Will the Slavic torrents 
lose themselves in the Russian Sea?” At 
the end of the last war, Poland’s mighty 
oppressors lay prostrate; the strongest 
power on the Continent, France, was Po- 
land’s ally. Not a first-rate power re- 
mained within 300 miles of Poland’s fron- 
tiers. Russia rallied first, and by July of 
1920 Red troops stood at the gates of 
Warsaw. With French help they finally 
were driven back, but Poland’s position of 
privilege was never again the same. 

Two decades later, in the aftermath of 
Nazi invasion and German-Russian parti- 
tion, Poland’s government-in-exile had 
looked about anxiously for postwar friends. 
Czecho-Slovakia, also crushed by Hitler, 
also partitioned, was a natural. The two 
Slav brothers had never seriously quar- 


reled, except when Polish troops, walking 
in on Hitler’s Sudeten grab, took the 
Teschen district back from the Czechs. 
President Eduard Benes’ London Cabmet 
was willing to let bygones be bygones and 
on Nov. 11, 1940, the two exiled govern- 
ments made a declaration foreshadowing 
a postwar confederation of the two coun- 
tries. 

Details of the proposed confederation 
were worked out by a Czecho-Slovak-Pol- 
ish Coordination Committee: a common 
policy in foreign, military, economic, social 
affairs; a joint general staff; unrestricted 
interstate travel within the confederation. 
Both governments urged “other states of 
that European region with which the 
Czecho-Slovak and Polish vital interests 





Pix 
Benes of the Czechs: Russia disliked . 
his friendship with the Poles 


are connected” to join the confederation. 
The detailed plan was formally approved 
on Jan. 21, 1942—six days after the Greek 
and Yugoslav governments-in-exile had 
similarly linked themselves in a Balkan 
union and brought increased hopes for 
postwar solidarity in Eastern Europe. A 
few months ago, however, the work halted 
abruptly. Somehow the Czechs had lost 
their enthusiasm. 

This change of heart finally was ex- 


‘plained: The Czechs’ stalling was due to 


Russian displeasure with the federative 
plans. The Kremlin eyed with suspicion 
any formation of blocs in Eastern Europe 
that might become a cordon sanitaire 
against Soviet influence in European af- 
fairs. And the Czechs valued Russian 
friendship high: they had neither historical 
grudges nor frontier squabbles with Rus- 
sia; nor, they believed, had their balanced 
economic system much to fear from the 
threat of Communism. Another prick of 
discord was the Poles’ willingness to wel- 
come Hungary into the federation: the 
Czechs were not so eager to forgive that 
Axis vassal. : 

Thus virtually forsaken by the Czeehs, 
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Major credit for America’s world leadership in mass 
production belongs to our great and pioneering 
_ machine tool industry. Today, this industry, its total 
- output expanded 700%, provides the tools for the 
| manufacture of such a colossal quantity of diversified 
war materials that, with truth, this Nation is known to 


free men everywhere as the “Arsenal of Democracy.” 


RUSCO 


HAS A HAND IN 
MACHINE AGE WIZARDRY 


RUSCO, 112-year-old birthplace of 
Yankee ingenuity, has from its very out- 
set assumed a vital role in contributing 
to the swift development of America’s 
machine tool industry. 



















Most modern among these contribu- 
tions is the RUSCO Woven Endless 
Belt. This belt now operates on high- 
speed grinders and milling machines, for 
instance, at 18,000 feet per minute, 200 
miles per hour, and is perfected for even 
gteater speeds than this. It goes almost 
without saying that RUSCO Endless 
High-Speed Belts are “‘must”’ equipment 
in practically every war-rushed factory 
in the land. 


This RUSCO boon to the machine tool 
industry is but one of many examples of 
how in RUSCO laboratories, experi- 
menting, developing, perfecting go con- 
stantly forward to meet new and chang- 
ing needs. It is tangible evidence that, 
both today and tomorrow, you may look 
with confidence to RUSCO for the new- 
est and latest in product advancements. 






THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY « Precision Products «© MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 





THEIR WINGS 





The most coveted emblem in 
America today is a pair of silver 
wings. Young men—the men who 
are America’s future — know that 
this country’s very existence de 
pends on the skill of her pilots. 

That America is producing the 
world’s best pilots is reason enough 
for her young men to want wings. 

That we are one of the flight con- 
tractors to the Army Air Forces 
... starting Aviation Cadets toward 
winning their wings .. . is reason 
enough for us to be proud of our 
civilian instructors who first send 
those cadets “climbing high into 
the sun.” 

Those cadets ... and their in- 
structors ... are the men who earn 
the undying gratitude of their fellow 
countrymen! They will win the war 
because of the way they are win- 
ning their wings! 


GEORGIA eS 
AIR SERVICE INC. 
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From the Breadbasket? “First shipment of provisions Ukraine 
Berlin” says this propaganda poster on the side of a freight car in Berlin, part 
of a trainload said to contain butter, poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and pota- 
toes. This photo was released through neutral sources as proof the Germans 
were getting food from Russia’s breadbasket, the Ukraine. 





Poland remained fearful of having to face 
Russia alone across the peace table. Ii this 
event her chances of regaining anything 
like her prewar boundaries to the east 
would appear nebulous (although, pub- 
licly, the Poles hold that their present 
treaty with Russia means that these bor- 
ders have reverted to the status of 1920). 
They knew that Russia believed firmly in 
“security frontiers”—for Russia. This, pre- 
sumably, was one of the matters which 
Premier Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski sought 
to discuss with President Roosevelt on his 
recent visit to the White House. There 
was talk, too, that Benes might also come 
to Washington. But it was evident that 
the United States, like Britain, encouraged 
no such discussion at this time. Neither 
wanted to side with one United Nation 
against another. Both, under the terms of 
the Atlantic Charter, shunned any hard 
and fast agreements until the peoples of 
the nations concerned could be consulted 
after the war. 


Plain Talk to Spain 


The Spanish officials and the diplomats 
settled back cynically when the American 
Ambassador arose to open the spacious 
Casa Americana in Madrid last Friday. 
How, they wondered, would this 60-year- 
old Catholic, a Columbia University pro- 
fessor of history, get around the latest 
speech by Francisco Franco (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 21, 1942) ? For in that speech by the 
generalissimo there had been indeed some 
magnificent Spanish double talk—lip praise 
for Mussolini and Hitler, stock denuncia- 
tion of Russian “Marxism,” a sly bid for a 


negotiated peace, and a dirge for “ 
liberal world, commercial imperiali 
financial capitalism, and mass unemploy- 
ment.” 

But Carlton J. H. Hayes didn’t 
around anything; he brought his audie 
up short with the plainest language 
had heard in years. For the generalis 
and his deputy fence-sitters, the Amb 
sador read this blunt lecture in mode 
history: 4 


q “If the political and social institutions | 
of this country undergo change or modi- ” 
fication in future years, it will be the work ~ 
of Spaniards within Spain, not of 
United States or of Spanish émigrés.” 


¢ “Americans have in them more of 
Spanish than you might guess. They 
in their peculiar way the Don Quixotes of 
the twentieth century. They are intensely 
idealistic—incorrigibly idealistic. For ome) 
thing, Americans love liberty—liberty ot 
the individual and liberty for nations.” 


q “Germany and Japan would exploit & i 
world’s economy to their own exclusive a 
vantage, thereby impoverishing less-favorm 
ed nations and in the long run prepariiig, 
them for Communism or other desperate 
adventures . . . The third partner [Italyj 
now is merely a silent partner—a kind @ 
burned-out satellite helplessly held in 8% 
appointed course by the solar Berlin.” — 


q “The only country that is proudly 
munist must be actuated in the ma 
cent—and I might add successful—defeni® 
it is now making, less by Marxist dot 
trines than by the spirit of national 
dom.” 
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LESS SCRAP 


HIS sleek and polished example 

of superfine machining is a pro- 
peller shaft for a Buick-built Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engine. 


It used to be cut by slow and painful 


whittling from a forging made from’ 


a 184-pound bar of steel. 


By changing the forging method, 
Buick found a way to get the same 
results from a steel bar weighing 
only 165 pounds. 


Nineteen pounds less material to be 
cut away, 19 pounds less scrap to 
be sent back for remelting, 
considerably less expend- 

iture of precious 






- A Case of 
MORE FIGHT 


machine tools and—J11 propeller 
shafts from the same material that 
used to deliver only 100—in less time 
per shaft! 


The country needs scrap metal—all 
you can dig up. 


It also needs to avoid waste of 
materials in the making of fighting 
tools. 


So we'll strike a bargain with you. 


Do your share in “getting in the 
scrap”—and we'll do ours, in this 
and other instances like it, to get the 
utmost “fight”? out of the materials 
we work with. 


BUICK cision or GENERAL MOTORS 
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‘Death Sentence’ Still Distant 
Despite Utility Dissolutions 


Long Road of Court Decisions 
Remains for Holding Co. Act 
and Law May Yet Be Modified 


At first glance it looked as if the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission finally had 
the nation’s 53 registered utility holding 
companies, with their $16,000,000,000 of 
assets, definitely on the run. Even the 
most perfunctory reader of financial pages 
could not fail to get the impression that 
the Administration’s whipping boy, pub- 
lic utilities, had indeed received his come- 
uppance and was about to be thoroughly 
punished for all the evils laid at his door 
(notable example: the scandal centering 
around the collapse of Samuel Insull’s 
$4,000,000,000 Middle West utilities em- 
pire in 19382). 

Here’s what helped this impression 
along: 

Almost a month ago, the United Gas 
Improvement Co., with assets of more 
than $750,000,000, announced suddenly 
that it was ready to dissolve as a corpora- 
tion. One week later, the $655,000,000 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. said it was 
planning to liquidate its holdings. And 
the Federal Water & Gas Corp., a com- 
paratively small holding company, said it, 
too, was ready to give up. 

These all were evidence of obeisance 
to the integration feature of the Public 
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Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
which came into real prominence in 1938 
after the United States Supreme Court 
held constitutional the registration clause 
of the act. Following that decision, utility 
holding companies were told by the SEC 
to submit plans not later than Dec. 1, 
1938, for such integration. Thus was in- 
voked what has become known as the 
“death sentence” which provides that 
holding companies must simplify their cor- 
porate structure. 

This, the law says, is to be done by 
holding companies getting rid of con- 
trolling interests in excess of 10 per cent 
in all other companies except “one or 
more integrated public utility systems.” 
(The word “integrated” is defined by law 
as meaning a utility system physically in- 
terconnected and which can be economi- 
cally operated as a single system confined 
to a single region. 

United, Niagara, and Federal Water 
moved toward dissolution before the 
death sentence had been upheld by court 
decision. Then last week, as if to confirm 
the handwriting these companies saw on 
the wall, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New York City ruled that 
the public-utility death-sentence clause 
was constitutional. This decision—unani- 
mously reached by the court’s three 
judges—was handed down in a suit 
brought by the $956,000,000 North Amer- 
ican Co., which has operated as a hold- 
ing company since 1890 and had been 
ordered by the SEC to divest itself of its 
interests in 56 companies, including seven 
holding companies. 

But, Circuit Court decision and reports 
of widely contemplated mass “suicide” by 
utilities notwithstanding, all the Securi- 


ties Commission actually could see ahead 
was still more of a long, long road of 
court battles. And, as if to give point to 
this, the new week started with North 
American officials studying the ruling to 
make up their minds whether to appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court or 
to let some other holding company carry 
the ball from there. They knew, for in- 
stance, that other utility holding firms 
have cases still pending. These companies 
include Electric Power & Light Corp. and 
American Power & Light Co., which are 
units of Electric Bond & Share; Middle 
West Corp.; United Gas Improvement 
Co., and Engineers Public Service Co,, 
which is expected to go to court next May 
and test not only the death sentence but 
the whole holding-company act on 
“broad” grounds. 


Significance—- 


As long ago as 1938, Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, then chair- 
man of the SEC, said the commission 
realized it would take years to reshape 
the country’s utility map, and “we do not 
propose to use haste where speed will 
jeopardize the quality of the product ... 
but we must insist on progress.” 

It is doubtful, however, that even Doug- 
las realized just how many years it will 
take to complete the job. For all practical 
purposes the government right now is not 
a great deal farther along in its program to 
break up the utilities than it was seven 
years ago. It is true, of course, that three 
companies have started to conform, that 
some of the other 50 have made minor 
modifications in their systems, while still 
others have moved to simplify capital 
structures. But the “progress” definitely 
has been unsatisfactory to the SEC. 

At the moment, however, there doesn’t 
seem to be much that can be done to 
speed up the integration. Absence of judi- 
cial rulings. on the various disputed angles 
of the law has been ore deterrent. But 
the difficulties of working out practical 
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Ration Banking : Above is a ration check. Left is a ration deposit slip. 
Starting Jan. 27, food wholesalers and retailers, gasoline refiners, wholesalers, 
and distributors will use them in a new ration banking plan to replenish stocks 
of sugar, coffee, and gasoline. The sugar deposit slip, for example, will be used 
by your grocer to deposit your sugar coupons in his bank. When he needs more 
sugar, he will write a sugar check for it. Purpose of the plan is to get a smoothiy 
working system in operation ahead of anticipated further rationing involving 
billions of coupons. Banks will be paid by the government, at fees ranging from 
30 cents for each new account to .005 cents for each item in a deposit, 
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The bomb 
that started a 
revolution 


USED to be a slow job to make a bomb casing. 
You had to hollow out a solid piece of steel. You 
had to spend time machining the outside surface. 


: But today, in a bomb plant, you see a white hot 
tube of steel slide into a big machine. The tube 
spins at a dizzy speed. And before you know it, 
magic mechanical arms have shaped the tube into 
a finished bomb shell... ten times faster than it’s 
ever been done before! 


All because somebody in a United States Steel 
plant had an ingenious idea to “‘spin”’ a bomb and 
shape it the way a potter shapes his clay. 

The first bomb made this way started a bomb- 
making revolution. Because United States Steel 
turned the process over to other bomb makers, too 
...so that America’s growing swarms of bombers 
wouldn’t lack ‘‘eggs”’ to drop on the Axis. 


From United States Steel laboratories” come 
other amazing things to help win the war. Tough 
helmet steel that stops a .45 bullet. Portable air- 
fields. A new faster method of making bullet-core 
steel. 

After the war... what? 


After the war, steel will serve you even better. 
Everything from washing machines to skyscrapers 
will share in these better steels inspired by war. 
In peace, as in war, no other material rivals steel 
in useful qualities. The USS Label will mean more 
than ever on the peacetime goods you buy. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE 
FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM- 
PANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE ‘COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER- 
SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


g EVERY PAYDay 


*Buy WAR BOND 


The money you loan builds America's war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come ..« for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 
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Shock-Troops 


With the U. S. Marines who swarmed 
from landing boats one dark dawn to 
storm Guadalcanal was Robert Miller, 
United Press correspondent. With them 
he remained for several weeks, gather- 
ing news at first hand of their savage, 
dogged fight to break Japan’s grip on 
the island. His disregard for danger 
and hardship won from the commander 
on Guadalcanal, Major-General Alex- 
ander Vandegrift, thecomment: “Miller 
is a good Marine.” 


As the British convoy for the relief of 
Malta twisted and shot its way through 
seas white with the wakes of torpedoes 
and under skies black with enemy dive- 


of the Press 


bombers, a lone news correspondent 
watched the action from the bridge and 
open flag deck of one of the ships. He 
was Henry Gorrell, of the United Press, 
risking his life to get an historic eye- 
witness story. 


Aboard the American cutter that 
crashed the harbor boom at Oran was 
Leo Disher, of the United Press. He 
stayed with the craft until shellfire 
blasted it to the bottom. In the action, 
he was wounded fifteen times. Despite 
this he swam ashore, crawled into the 
town on his elbows and dictated his 
story to a fellow correspondent in a 
French hospital. For his conduct the 


U. S. Army awarded to Disher the 
Order of the Purple Heart. 


Such incidents as these reveal the spirit 
and fibre of theshock-troopsof the press, 
the war-front correspondents. These 
incidents are not unique. They have 
their counterparts among hundreds. 
Wherever fighting men go, American 
correspondents go with them to see with 
their own eyes the actions they report. 


Since the war began, the United Press 
has provided consistently the world’s 
best coverage of the world’s biggest 
news. The courage and skill of its front- 
line correspondents are in large measure 
responsible for this achievement. 


THE iene BEST COVERAGE OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST NEWS U N ITE D PRESS 
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dissolution plans under the adverse stock- 
market conditions prevailing have been 
the principal foundation of utility argu- 


ments for noncompliance. North American, 


for instance, can unwind only by large 
liquidation of securities and United Gas 
must sell more than $26,000,000 of govern- 
ment securities it holds—just at a time 
when the government is straining to finance 
the war by selling more and more bonds. 

Marketwise, the utility shares, especial- 
ly those of holding-company utilities, suf- 
fer by comparison with other stocks. For 
instance, when the year closed, common 
stocks of a group of leading industrial 
concerns were selling for thirteen times 
their estimated 1942 per share earnings. 
On the same date, the common and pre- 
ferred shares of 22 leading utility holding 
companies sold at less than five times 
their estimated per share earnings. This 
extreme difference (there normally is a 
lower earnings ratio for utilities, but not 
that much) was attributable solely to the 
uncertainty surrounding eventual appli- 
cation of the death sentence. 

The Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1985 was a measure born amid the 
crashings of utility kingdoms, some of 
which hid their workings behind a mys- 
tifying maze of interlocking corporate red 
tape. There is ground for believing that 
the stigma of connivance and chicanery 
earned by a few caused the brand to be 
burned indiscriminately on all holding 
companies; that the economies of opera- 
tion in sound enterprises operated by to- 
day’s enlightened management may be 
needlessly sacrificed, and at the direct 
expense of widespread and numerous 
shareholders. 

And, with it apparent that the SEC is 
making painfully slow headway in its en- 
forcement of the death sentence—espe- 
cially under wartime stock-market condi- 
tions—it might well be that after the war 
Congress will reexamine the entire public- 
utility picture in the light of its current 
status—not of a status belonging to an 
era which has been long ended. 


Simple Simon 


Some farmers are beginning to feel that 
perhaps Washington planners envision 
them as a strange new kind of men— 
with four sets of arms apiece. They get 
this feeling from the whirl of recommenda- 
tions currently coming out of Washington. 
Fast on the heels of exhortations to raise 
882,000,000 more pounds of chickens for 
eating, to have hens lay more eggs, to grow 
more of certain vegetables, and to supply 
more meat animals, there came an urging 
from the Department of Agriculture that 
cows be milked three times a day instead 
of two (Newsweek, Jan. 4). This was 
considered a new high in odd requests. 

But it was topped last week by the 
appeal of the fish and wild-life service of 
the Department of the Interior. “A fish- 
pond on every farm” was the theme. The 
department offered “simple, workable in- 
structions” on how to build and operate 
the fish ponds and said that, in addition 
to 200 to 300 pounds of fish an acre every 





Newsweek—Fore 
Solution for the farmer’s problem 


year, farmers would gain certain recrea- 
tional blessings, too. James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, 
shrugged off the proposal, saying: “If we 
don’t look out we may die laughing in 
this war.” 


Food: Men and Goals 


Agriculture Secretary Claude R. Wick- 
ard last week banned $l-a-year men from 
his new wartime food administration pro- 
gram unless they: (1) take full-time, full- 
pay government jobs and resign private 
employment; or (2) keep their private 
employment and serve the government as 
consultants only, without authority, with- 


out responsibility, and without pay. His- 


order was designed to prevent any future 
criticism that his assistants are influenced 
by personal considerations in their gov- 
ernment jobs. 

In a further effort to boost 1943 food 
production (Newsweek, Dec. 7, 1942), 
Wickard ‘ raised goals on potatoes from 
3,160,000 to 3,260,000 acres and on dry 
beans from 2,800,000 to 3,300,000. In ad- 
dition, he went all out on fat bonus pay- 
ments for production in excess of normal 
quotas on these crops and on fresh-cut 
truck-garden crops as well. He offered, in 
addition to higher prices, premiums up 
to $50 an acre for approved crops in excess 
of 90 per cent of the individual farm goal 
but no more than 110 per cent. 


Corn Ceiling—And Why 


Only the day before the order was is- 
sued, corn advanced 2 cents a bushel at 
Chicago for a five-year high, largely be- 
cause Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard had announced that hog produc- 
tion is to be increased 22 per cent this 
year. Grain traders in the big trading pit 
of the Chicago Board of Trade had cor- 
rectly doped this to mean there would be 
a bigger demand for corn. 

And so, when the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration last week slapped on a corn 
ceiling (averaging a little over $1 a bushel 
for the various grades), there was con- 
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FLUOR COOLING TOWERS 


Fluor manufactures both Atmospheric | 
Aerator Type and Mechanical Draft Type | 
Cooling Towers for process water cooling, 
in any quantity, in any service. Both types 
of towers embody soundest principles of 
design, highest thermal efficiencies and 

quality construction. Ask for Bulletin. 






ree | 
FLUOR GAS CLEANERS | 


Fluor now announces a new line of high 
efficiency Gas Cleaners for the removal of 
entrained liquids and solids from gas and 
vapor streams. Designed and built in three 
models for a wide range of operating 
pressures and capacities. Ask for Bulletin. 





FLUOR AIR-COOLED MUFFLERS 


Fluor Air-Cooled Mufflers, for large in- 
ternal combustion engine exhaust lines, | 
use air instead of water for their cooling __ 
agent, thereby achieving new economies 
in muffler operation and maintenance, 
greater to personnel, and quietest 
operation. Available in both overhead and 
bottom exhaust types. Ask for Bulletin. 





Fluor Engineering and Construction 


Fluor offers to the oil, gas, and allied in- 
dustries a complete designing, engineer- 
ing, fabrication and construction service 
— from len to plant. Fluor builds syn- 
thetic rubber, toluene, aviation gasoline, 
alkylation, isomerization, recycling, natu- 
ral gasoline and gas transmission i 
and petroleum refineries. Ask for Bulletin. 
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siderable confusion, and the yellow grain 
sold down to reflect the Chicago top lev- 
els. The upshot was that grain men saw a 
real threat to continued trading opera- 
tions on exchanges, especially if the ceil- 
ings should spread to wheat and other 
grains and products. 

Philip Raymond O’Brien, in his fourth 
term as president of the Chicago Board, 
dashed to Washington to find out the why 
and wherefore, because nowhere did there 
appear to be any adequate reason for the 
sudden OPA order. Returning, he had 
little to say about the reason, but he did 
say the ceiling would stick for the 60 days 
for which it was ordered. He added that 
it was a hastily issued directive, too, 
finished at 1 in the morning and put into 
effect at 5 p.m. the same day. 


Significance 


Because benefit payments and subsidies 
were included in figuring the ceiling price 
on corn, a storm of protest is blowing 
around inside the farm bloc where it is said 
that such inclusions were not authorized in 
the stabilizing powers given the President 
last fall. But this protest is tempered. 
The farm bloc is in a sense a house divid- 
ed against itself. This is because corn is 
not a big cash crop for farmers, but in- 
stead is largely fed to livestock on the 
farms where it is raised. For instance, 
since the corn ceiling in effect stabilizes 





hog-feeding costs, while prices for the hogs — 


are high and tending higher, the ceiling 
makes it more attractive to raise the meat 
animals than sell the grain. Such was pre- 
cisely the announced aim of the order—to 
produce more meat for-a meat-shy nation 
and to keep corn prices from advancing 
to a point where farmers would quit feed- 
ing it and sell the corn instead. 

But, the thing which has observers spec- 
ulating is this: At the time the ceiling 
was imposed, corn had a long way to go 
before it became too high to feed to hogs 
at present hog prices. This lent strength 
to a widely accepted report in Washington 
circles that the strategy behind the Ad- 
ministration move was to make the ceil- 
ing so very attractive that the farm bloc 
would be divided in its opposition. Thus, 
with a foot in the door through the es- 
tablished precedent, the way would be 
paved for moves to clamp down ceilings 
on other farm commodities all along the 
line—something the Administration has 
long wanted to do. 


Labor Notes 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ordered reinstatement of six discharged 
employes of a Washington apartment 
house, who lost their jobs because they 
wanted to change their union affiliation 
from the AFL (with closed shop) to CIO. 
The precedent-making decision meant that 
workers can change their bargaining agent 
despite a closed-shop agreement, if they 
are employed at the time the agreement is 
made. The order was designed to prevent 
unions from maintaining themselves as 
bargaining representatives “in perpetuity,” 
simply by expelling any employes who 





Ship Slice: A slim section of a 
new destroyer swings into place at the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Kearny, N.J., where subassembly 
methods have established a speed rec- 
ord on destroyer construction for the 
entire country. This 40-foot, 40-ton 
slice of hull fits in behind the bow. 





don’t want to belong when the contract 
comes up for renewal. 


“| In a parallel case in New York, a Fifth 
Avenue bus driver who lost his job when 
his closed-shop union suspended him for 
accusing its leadership of “Communism,” 
not only got his job back when he took his 
case to court, but won $3,564 damages in 
back pay from the union as well. The court 
award sustained the right of union mem- 
bers and minorities to criticize their lead- 
ers—in other words, the right of free 
speech. 

*{ By granting authority to its newly cre- 
ated Shipbuilding Commission to pass on 
all labor disputes in the industry, as well 
as on all voluntary wage and salary appli- 
cations, the War Labor Board took an- 
other step in a series of moves to decen- 
tralize its work and responsibilities. 


{ Incorporation of a labor union in West 
Virginia (the Weirton Independent Union 
at Weirton Steel Co.) set an example for 
other labor groups who have escaped legal 
controls by refusing to incorporate them- 
selves—thus rousing public clamor for 
measures to compel organized labor to 
make an accounting of its activities and 
financial resources. 


{ The NLBB hearing in Portland, Ore., on 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilder extraordi- 
nary, involved the whole traditional func- 
tion of the AFL as a supplier of labor: 
NLRB allegations that Kaiser violated the 
Wagner Act by giving AFL a closed-shop 
agreement when he had only a handful of 
employes (today his yards employ 75,000) 
could, if substantiated, bar the door to a 
(Continued on Page 51) 





This huge freight-carrying airplane is a 
design foreseen by aviation engineers. 
Planes capable of carrying loads of-one 
hundred tons or more, with speed and 
economy are predicted. Great strides 
have been made in the development of 
non-ferrous alloys that will later find new 
uses in such planes and in industry. Bohn 
is the only large scale operation in the 
world which engineers and fabricates 


aluminum—magnesium—and brass pro- 
ducts within the one organization. Hence 
Bohn can give unbiased advice as to which 
of these alloys may be most useful and 
economical for your specific purposes. 
Today our entire effortis on war materials. 
Remember the name Bohn—this organ- 


ization is world-famous as a specialist in 
non-ferrous alloys. Later—we might be 
most useful to you and your future plans. 








4 questions & answers 


— for Out-of-Towners 


WHERE IS the St. Regis? 5th Ave- 
nue & 55th—in the heart of Man- 
hattan’s mid-town. Just over the 
threshold from shops, theatres, 
galleries, the Park, Radio City ... 
with the business district comfort- 
ably convenient. 


WHAT'S IT LIKE? Come see! 
Friends say the St. Regis provides 
them with many advantages of a 
fine home—none of the worries. 
(No servant problem, and a de- 
pendable heating system.) 


AND THE ROOMS? Mostly huge 
. . . with exquisite furnishings. 
The comfortable beds and fine 
linens are conducive to good sleep 
. .. and when you wake up, just 
press the bedside button. (It 
brings the Breakfast Man.) 


LIKE HOME? No. The St. Regis 
provides, rather, a delightful 
change from home—for a day, a 
month or longer. You will take up 
the New Year’s challenge with a 
new life to your spirit! 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 


Booklet on Request 
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Questions on the $109,000,000,000 Budget 


by RALPH ROBEY 


So much water has gone over the 
dam in the past ten days that President 
Roosevelt’s budget message proposing 
$109,000,000,000 of expenditures already 
has receded far into the background as 
a current problem. From the point of 
view of the welfare of the country this 
is extremely unfortunate. It is not 
enough to look at such proposed ex- 
penditures merely in terms of individual 
appropriations and an additional tax 
bill. Rather, the budget needs to be 
looked at as a whole—as a $109,000- 
000,000 spending program. Only in this 
way can we maintain our perspective. 
Only in this way can we see the magni- 
tude of the problem that the President 
outlines. And only in this way can we 
delineate the questions that should be 
answered before arriving at final con- 
clusions on appropriations. 

What are these questions? They fall 
into three principal categories. 

1—How can the government spend 
$109,000,000,000 out of a total national 
income of $135,000,000,000? That would 
mean that a little over 80 per cent of 
our total national income is being spent 
by the Federal government. Add to this 
the something like $10,000,000,000 spent 
by state and municipal governments 
and it comes close to 90 per cent. In 
Great Britain, which certainly is con- 
ducting an “all-out” war effort, the 
government spends only about 70 per 
cent of the national income. And Great 
Britain, remember, is getting help in 
feeding her people through Lend-Lease. 
For us there is no chance of such out- 
side aid. Can we, in view of this, possibly 
go up to 85 or 90 per cent without its 
having the most extensive repercussions 
upon the health and welfare of our 
people, and through this upon our pro- 
ductive capacity? 

The answer is that we cannot. Either 
we will not spend $109,000,000,000, or 
our national income will increase sub- 
stantially as a result of inflation, and 
the health and productive capacity of 
the American public will be seriously 
impaired. 

2—Why should it cost us so much to 
carry on an “all-out” war effort? An 
expenditure of $109,000,000,000 will be 
the equivalent of approximately $840 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. In Great Britain, with her 
“all-out” effort, it costs only about $440. 
Why should there be this difference? By 
assumption both countries, in terms of 
manpower, raw materials, and produc- 
tive facilities, are making—or will be 
when we get into this program—the 
maximum war effort. Why should it 


cost us almost twice as much per capita 
as it does Great Britain to get the fullest 
possible utilization of our manpower, 
raw materials, and productive facilities? 

Something obviously is wrong some- 
place. Either we are paying too much 
for raw materials, or too much for the 
manufacturing process, or too much in 
wages—or perhaps we are just wasting 
money all along the line. President 
Roosevelt in his message said: “We are 
fast approaching the subsistence level 
of government—the minimum for sus- 
taining orderly and _ social economic 
processes.” Is this really true? Or is it 
possible that some billions of dollars 
could be squeezed out of the proposed 
war and civilian expenditures of the 
government without hindering the war 
effort to the slightest degree? The com- 
parison with the “all-out”. expenditures 
of England would indicate that this 
clearly could be done. ~~’ 

3—What are the implications of such 
a rate of expenditures for the future 
of the country? Even if the proposed 
billions of new taxes are levied, it 
will still leave over $50,000,000,000 to 
be borrowed by the government. By 
far the greater proportion of this will 
have to come from our commercial 
banks. To the extent this is the case, 
this “money” which the government 


spends will have no real substance. It- 


will be a mere pen and ink entry on 
the books of the banks. In other words 
it will be pure inflation—fiat purchasing 
power. How long can our economic sys- 
tem stand the creation and spending of 
this money which has no substance? 
Obviously there must be a limit. And 
granting that price controls, rationing, 
etc., are effective during the war, what 
of the postwar period? For all practical 
purposes every dollar of this fiat pur- 
chasing power now being created by the 
banks and spent by the government will 
remain in existence in the hands of in- 
dividuals and business until the govern- 
ment debt is paid off. The possibility of 
preventing an explosion is not good— 
and every needless dollar thus created 
and spent increases the danger. 


Such are three principal lines of 
questioning that, need to be explored in 
connection with this $109,000,000,000 
budget before we start making further 
appropriations. Clearly it is time to stop 
thinking that we can win the war mere- 
ly by spending more money than any- 
one else. It is time to remember that if 
we are to win this war, and win the 
peace, we must not undermine and 
destroy the source of our strength. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
recognized AFL method of building mem- 
bership. Also involved, of course, was the 
long-standing jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween AFL and CIO, which wants the now 
swollen ranks of Kaiser workers to vote 
again on their choice of-a union. But the 
hearings would be held up if Kaiser were 
successful in obtaining a Federal injunction 
(now under court consideration) against 
further proceedings while Dr. Harry A. 
Millis, NLRB chairman, and Gerard D. 
Reilly, board member, are on the board. 
Kaiser claims they’re prejudiced. 


Tanker Mystery 


She had just finished her test run with 
flying colors and the new tanker was made 
fast to the docks. Then with a crash, like 
an explosion, the long, low boat broke in 
two amidships. From deck to keel she tore 
apart and settled in the shallow waters. 

Such was the ignominy last week of the 
Schenectady, first ship put out by Henry 
J. Kaiser’s Swan Island Shipyards at 
Portland, Ore., and launched with Kaiser 
fanfare in the record-breaking time of 115 
days. It brought an immediate investiga- 
tion by the Maritime Commission and the 
Federal Bureau_of Investigation. The mys- 
tery: Why did the tanker split, not along 
the seams, but right down the middle of 
the 2-inch steel plates? One source specu- 
lated that a recent flood had created a 
sand bar off the dock, and the Schenecta- 
dy broke her back as the water receded. 
The investigators weren’t ready to talk. 
But sabotage was denied. 


{The Schenectady sinking came while 
the shipbuilding industry was still agog 
over the bitingly sarcastic year-end review 
on Kaiser written by T. W. Lippert, man- 
aging editor of the trade publication, Iron 
Age. “It is in shipbuilding that the Kaiser 
reputation is most firmly established,” the 
article said. “However, there can be some 
question as to the advisability of skipping 
over half-finished ships on ways to concen- 
trate on a trick assembly of a ship in four 
and a half days (the Kaiser record for 
Victory freighters) . . . Some day this de- 
sire for publicity is going to lead to the 
inevitable extreme of subassembling two 
halves, rolling them on the way and hav- 
ing a swarm of men weld them together in 
five minutes. About the only way for a 
competitor to beat such a launching time is 
to launch the way itself.” 


Hard Coal 


It was John. L. Lewis, and not the 
War Labor Board, who forced the first 
crack in the more than half-month-old 
strike of 20,000 coal miners in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. The burly United Mine 
Workers president snapped the whip hard 
trying to get his wildcat-striking boys 
back in line (the walkout started partly 
M protest against -his ironclad rule of the 
union) . 

The boys had their innings before the 
Friday in the lush green and gold 
Department of Labor conference room, 











































Ir you want a few hundred or a few thousand 
copies of a form letter, have your secretary type 
it directly on a Davidson offset plate, add signa- 
ture with pen and ink, and in five minutes it’s 
ready to run. Out they come—clean, sharp 
impressions from first to last. 


Or maybe you want to run from type or electro- 
types. Or perhaps it’s an advertising folder in 
colors—or an envelope job using rubber plates. 
That’s all right. This one machine will handle 
them all—and only a Davidson can give you 
all this in one machine. 
Here’s the machine that is daily proving its worth 
in hundreds of industries, institutions, and U. S. 
Government departments. At home and abroad 
with our armed forces it’s producing work of 
exceptional quality at remarkable savings. 
Priorities, of course, govern all sales, yet it may 
not be as difficult to own a Davidson as you think, 
Thi i ‘ou th mpl 
Get the ae prog A "Detideen—-enaleee ro 


your questions and answers them fully, 
acts ! Write for your copy—today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1022-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
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Lewis yawned while his miners griped to the WLB over higher dues 


on which Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins relaxed her no-smoking ban for 
the first time. They brought bitter com- 
plaints about a union dues boost of 50 
cents a month (which they didn’t want) 
and $2 a day higher wages (which they 
did, despite the fact that their current 
contract still had three and a half months 
to run). One after another the local 
spokesmen berated Lewis for building up 
a fat $6,000,000 treasury at UMW head- 
quarters while locals went broke and had 
to borrow money to send delegates to the 
capital. 

Then only Lewis was left to speak— 
and in a burst of strong-man oratory he 
showed his old-time skill at rough-and- 
tumble debate. Not shouting, but with 
biting force, he excoriated resistance to 
the dues rise. This, he said, “taxes my 
credulity.” 

As for the $2-a-day wage demand, 
he said that to strike for an increase 
now, in the face of an agreement signed 
by him and the union, would be mak- 


ing the contract just a scrap of paper. 


He reached out with a quick lash of his 
heavy right arm and in hairy fingers 
fiercely crumpled a piece of paper. 

Lewis sat down only to rise again and 
say that the local representatives had 
expressed a desire to meet with him. That 
night they did, voting to recommend to 
workers compliance with orders from Lewis 
and the WLB to return to work pending 
arbitration of their demands. But most of 
the miners refused to return, although 
some locals, by narrow margins, voted fa- 
vorably. So on Monday night, the WLB 
went to President Roosevelt. Barring an 
early end to the strike, a Presidential back- 
to-work appeal, backed up with the possi- 
bility of (1) troop seizure of mines and (2) 
a “work or fight” order (having draft 
boards reclassify strikers) was the last 
recourse. 


Irrespective of Presidential action, it was 
plain that any settlement now would be 
short-lived, and real trouble could be ex- 
pected when present mine contracts expire 
April 30. Lewis bluntly warned the board 
he was going to ask for higher mine wages 
at that time—regardless of government 
pay ceilings. It appeared that the cur- 
rent wildcat walkout, which had already 
cost the country more than 1,000,000 tons 
of needed hard coal, might turn out to 
be merely a dress rehearsal for a big show 
in May. In the meantime, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Labor took 
penalizing action by invoking a section of 
the state labor laws which made the 
strikers ineligible for unemployment com- 
pensation until six weeks have elapsed. 


Significance-—~ 


The only way the miners could refuse 
to pay the increased dues was to quit 
working. If they didn’t pay they would 
lose their membership in good standing in 
the closed shop, and then the mines 
couldn’t employ them. Thus the wildcat 
anthracite strike was a natural and inev- 
itable outcome of the Administration's 
labor policies. Having encouraged organ- 
ized labor for a decade to seize for itself 
as prerogatives the closed shop and the 
checkoff, the Administration now finds it- 
self in the position of seeking to quell a 
labor disturbance arising from labor’s own 
opposition to an increased checkoff. 

This state of affairs came about because, 
having subscribed to these obligations 
of membership, the miners found them- 
selves in a trap. Hence the revolt against 
their own legally constituted and elected 
officers. 

But as The New York Herald Tribune 
observed, this is no remedy. “We also can 
ask who set the trap. And the only candid 
answer is an Administration whose labor 
policy has led inevitably to the creation of 


labor despotisms, of which the United 
Mine Workers is the shining example. And 
it does seem ironical that this most power- 
ful of unions should be the first to crack 
under the pressure of discipline.” 

In this, as in other labor developments 
(see page 48), there are increasing evi- 
dence that in labor the Administration 
has a lion by the tail and doesn’t know 
how to let go. Every indication is that 
still more troubles are probable as time 
goes by and organized labor seeks to 
break the wage barriers set up in the Fed. 
eral anti-inflation program. It was just 
this that the miners set out to do last 
week, and Lewis promised to do in April. 

If this happens it will be one more 
heavy contribution in tipping the national 
scales to real and uncontrollable inflation 
—in all of its vicious aspects. 


Week in Business 


Smaut Bank Squeeze: Complaints that 
government agencies are cutting in sharply 
on the normal lending business of country 
banks haven’t had an especially respon- 
sive Administration ear. So small banks 
throughout the country are shaping up a 
strong protest to Congress. The Independ- 
ent Bankers Association will claim, for in- 
stance, that government employes have a 
practice of scanning county chattel mort- 
gage records and then going out and switch- 
ing to their agencies loans already made by 
banks. All accusing wasn’t on one side, 
though. The Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
squawked that private financial institu- 
tions were scanning their loans and swiping 
the best ones. “The HOLC has lost nearly 
$40,000,000 of interest,” John H. Fahey, 
commissioner said. 


More Pressure: The 56-year-old Bank 
of Marionville, Mo. (population 1,000), is 
now paying off its $300,000 in deposits to 
get out of business because it “can’t make 
money any more.” Officials gave an “on 
the record” reason: the 44 per cent decline 
on a national basis for commercial banks in 
consumer credit-financing autos, household 
appliances, .etc.—has made it impossible to 
continue without losses. But a banker in 
nearby Springfield gave another reason: he 
said that government lending agency em- 
ployes in that territory are hot after other 
business normally going to country banks 
and have the tires and gasoline to“go gitit.” 


Super Gasouine: A gasoline “so su- 
perior that today’s aircraft engines cannot 
fully use its capabilities” was announced 
by the Houdry Process Corp., which de- 
veloped the fuel through a new catalytic 
refining method. Faster, more powerful 
planes were forecast by Houdry “when 
aircraft engine design catches up to it.” 
Until then, the fuel can be used to increase 
the octane rating of present gasolines. 


WPB Suirt: Ernest Kanzler, who in a 
few months rose from chief of the War 
Production Board’s automotive branch to 
a director general in charge of WPB opera- 
tions, resigned Monday of this week. Don- 
ald M. Nelson, WPB chairman announced 
that Kanzler would continue on his staff 
as an adviser. 
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There is hope in the skies over many strick- 
en lands today. It rests upon America’s 
startling climb toward dominance in the 
world’s air power. 

What is speeding U. S. aircraft produc- 
tion to today’s tremendous pace? Many 
factors. Not least are the new techniques, 
new processes, new engineering shortcuts 
that now save time and man-hours. 

These new advancements represent in 
total a large package of extra warplane 
production. Here is one small sample, from 
the experience of the “Northrop group”. 


Sante A WARPLANE reaches the final 
assembly line, hundreds of small 
metal parts must be fastened together 
into larger sub-assemblies. Wingtips, 
engine “nacelles” and tail surfaces are 
typical sub- assemblies. 

Many of the small parts in these larger 
uniis are spot welded one to the other, 
and formerly this demanded tedious one- 


"they have come 


piece-at-a-time cleaning and preparation. 

Not so, any longer. Today by a new 
Northrop-developed technique the whole 
sub-assembly is fastened together by what 
are called “skintights”. The job of clean- 
ing and preparation is all done at once, 
in a single quick bath. 

Then, still held fast together, it all goes 
in one piece to spot welding machines 
— and comes out finished. 

What does this new technique accom- 
plish? It gets warplanes built faster, and 
it saves precious plant space for the 
building of more fighters and bombers. 
This new Northrop advancement is being 
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made available to all other U.S. plane 
builders. So are other developments by 
the Northrop group. In return, other 
plane manufacturers inform Northrop of 
their new processes—new ways of build- 
ing warplanes faster. 


And this business of trading techniques 
—of putting aircraft production on an 
“all-for-one-one-for-all” basis — is one 
reason U.S. warplanes are now striking 
in such numbers on so many far-flung 
battle fronts. It’s one reason oppressed 
people in many lands now look upward 
for deliverance — and today are able to 
say in joy, “THEY HAVE COME!” 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA ¢ MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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In the Navy’s technical 
talk, this Grumman 
Wildcat is getting its 
“non-specular blue-gray 
lacquer, M-485-a.” 
Non-specular means “‘won’t re- 
flect light’”"—that’s for protective 
concealment. M-485-a is the code 
number for a lacquer so tough it 
protects the fuselage against icy 
blasts, beating rains, broiling sun 
—so fast it is touch-dry in five min- 
utes, ready to re-coat in twenty. 
What is this ideal war-paint? It 
is based on the chemical compound 
Nitrocellulose—long used to finish 
many peace-time products, from automobiles to washing ma- 
chines—and long a special interest of Hercules.Land. For years 
we have prepared and purified our own cellulose, made our 
own nitric acid—thus being able to control and perfect the 


quality of our nitrocellulose and 
supply lacquer manufacturers with 
a better and better base material. 
The wartime progress of our con- 
tinuous chemical research points 
to finer finishes for the products 
of peace. . 
Simultaneously, in other sectors 
of Hercules Land (in the chemistry 
of cellulose, rosins, resins, terpenes, 
synthetics and explosives) impor- 
tant developments are taking place 


RE —more than one of which may 


Fe 


have a helpful meaning for you. It 
is possible that we may have some- 
thing to help you speed or perfect 
your war products—it is possible that you may know of equip- 
ment or a process that will help us in our work for victory. We 
invite you to explore both possibilities with us. Write to Dept. 
N-13, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-175. Copyright 1948, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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EDUCATION 





College Deans Learn How to Teach for War 
in Tour of Army Ordnance Technician School 


Deans and presidents of 23 leading 
technical schools in 22 states went to the 
Army’s Ordnance Training Center at Ab- 
erdeen Proving Ground in Maryland last 
week to learn how to teach for war. 
There the great men—including such tech- 
nological heavyweights as President Karl 
T. Compton of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Dean H. P. Ham- 
mond of Pennsylvania State—heard young 
officers unfold a story of mass education 
that they, like the general public, had nev- 
er dreamed possible in any army. The 
educators had asked to be shown it, and 
for tempo. thoroughness, and_ teaching 
technique. it’ was a program that left 
them overwhelmed. It also left them with 
one conviction: that the searching college 
method of teaching won’t work in mass 
production of technicians for war. They 
determined to take the Army’s ideas home 
and try on their own hook to feed Ord- 
nance more of the practically trained men 
it needs. 

Wading through red mud from one 
crude wooden building to another, the 
scientists got a kick out of being guided 
by officers who kept them moving smartly 
on schedule. They liked standing in line 
with 1,700 soldiers to get an Army meal, 
sleeping in officers’ quarters in plain frame 
buildings, and talking with common sol- 
diers in machine shops. Most of all they 
were struck by the way Ordnance had 
slashed through Army red tape, how it 
disregarded the tradition of rank by often 
allowing privates to teach officers, and 
how it skipped technical detail in revo- 
lutionary fashion. 

In the first hour of their three-day tour, 
the educators discovered the need of revo- 
lutionary teaching. For it’s up to the men 
who wear the insignia of the flaming bomb 
to deliver and maintain at the front every- 
thing that “shoots, is shot, or rolls.” That 
means, for example, that Ordnance must 
supply enough men—each with at least 
one of the thirteen skills necessary for 
the job—to repair anything on an M-3 
(General Sherman) medium tank. Col. 
Harold J. Conway, Deputy Chief of the 
Ordnance Military Training Division, 
stressed the importance of speed: “To 
General Eisenhower, a gun or tank that 
can be repaired and returned to imme- 
diate service in North Africa is worth 
1,000 guns or tanks rolling off the pro- 
duction lines in Detroit. Should our Ord- 
nance soldiers perform their task even 30 
minutes before the enemy completes his 
after a battle, he is at our mercy.’ 

Getting and holding that precious 30- 
minute lead depends ultimately on how 
well the Ordnance School does its dual 
job: training men fast and well and send- 
ing them to the fronts in greater numbers 
than ever before. So rapid has been Ord- 
nance Department expansion (its size is a 


military secret, but 974% per cent of its 
members come from the reserves, the 
National Guard, or civilian life rather 
than the regular Army), that instructors 
must be created from raw recruits. Sol- 
diers who were outstanding in civilian 
life, scientifically or mechanically, and 
who can get their knowledge across to 
other soldiers, are put through a whirl- 
wind course which includes a seventeen- 
page. cartoon-sprinkled booklet on public 
speaking so they will learn how to hold 
the interest of their students. They learn 
to define technical terms in laymen’s lan- 
guage immediately after they use them. 
They then teach the men through lec- 
tures, visual aids like movies and sim- 
plified charts, and actual work on equip- 
ment. 

For example: The. 23 educators walked 
into a bare classroom that still smelled of 
fresh-cut lumber. On a table at the back 
stood a miniature 37-millimeter field gun 
that had been crudely built from scrap 
metal at a cost of 35 cents. Mounted 
on it was a_ regulation, $2,500 pano- 
ramic sighting telescope. As the scientists 
watched, a sharp click sent a dart tipped 
with a rubber suction cup in a parabola 
over the heads of soldiers dismantling 
other such sights and over a screen rep- 
resenting a hill. It struck and stuck high 
on a blackboard. A soldier sighted through 
another telescope, called out corrections, 
and the gun crew adjusted the angles. 
While the delighted scientists watched. 


the next shot landed directly in the target 
circle on the blackboard. 

In all this, the curriculum strips science 
down to bare essentials. Even a man who 
has had no more than a sixth-grade educa- 
tion leaves the Ordnance Replacement 
Training Center with skill enough to be at 
least a good helper in one specialty. To 
get that far in a two- to nine-week course 
that ordinarily would take from nine 
months to two years, he starts at the very 
bottom: with a job-sheet to help him, 
he performs 23 separate operations—such 
as filing, beveling, drilling, etc—on a 
small block of cast iron, to determine his 
fundamental mechanical ability. From 
there he goes to a harder piece of steel, 
then to making tools, and gradually finds 
the mechanical work for which he is best 
suited. This ranges all the way from ar- 
mor-plate welding to the repair of in- 
tricate sighting telescopes. 

The last few days the student spends 
putting his skill to the test with equip- 
ment he’ll have to use in the field. He and 
others like him may take an entire tank 
apart, move its heavy parts with field 
equipment, then reassemble it and see if 
it will run. After graduating he may then 
go into a field unit or to an Ordnance 
School for further nine-week training. 
Meanwhile, others of exceptional ability 
will have gone to Officer Candidate Schools. 

Summing up the civilian scientists’ im- 
pressions, Dr. Compton said: “The Army 
is doing a fine job of education—a job 
that is not stereotyped.” To the Army 
that was good news, for if he and his 
fellow educators do no more than familiar- 
ize their students with how Ordnance 
training works, it will save the school 
precious days or even hours of training. 
And that in turn may mean the differ- 
ence between battles won and battles lost. 
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This is what happens if the instructor doesn't 


Here the instructor is 
keeping some of his 
students from seeing 
= blackboard. 





look at his audience. 





Some don’ts for new instructors at Aberdeen Ordnance School 






















IN 1672, Baron von Leibnitz, 
philosopher-mathematician, 
ee exhibited to the Academy of 
i Paris a machine for multiply- 
ing, dividing, and extracting 
square root. 


a modern calculators 


Marchant sets new standards of 
- Speed and accuracy with 
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Complete Capacity Carry-Over 


All Marchant electric models permit use 
of every portion ofall dials, regardless of 
the position of the carriage. No dials be- 
come inactive, even when carriage is ex- 
tended to extreme left. No bell...no 
resetting ...no bothersome manipula- 
tions to offset a lack of “carry-over”. 
No errors! 


Marchant operators are never kept “on 
edge” watching for possible carry-over 
failures. They are never blamed for mis- 
takes caused by machine conditions over 
which they have no control...just anoth- 
er reason why Marchant pays extra divi- 
dends in accuracy, speed and good nature. 


Deliveries subject to 
“military’’ priorities 
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¢: Oakland, Californi. 
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Dear Departeds 


Washington’s newest social clubs, the 
Downhold and the Burned Bridges, will 
never be listed in the Social Register, 
though their admission requirements are 
rigid. Only persons who have worked for 
United Press can belong to Downhold. To 
join Burned Bridges you must be an Apex 
(ex-Associated Press) . 

Both clubs grew out of a wartime phe- 
nomenon: the unusually large number of 
men who have left the Washington bu- 
reaus of the press services for work with 
war agencies or the larger salaries of other 
fields. Both are imbued with the same 
kidding spirit that was personified in the 
newspapermen’s Gridiron Club sessions 
where the august and the mighty were 
parodied in skits that were noted for their 
irreverence and belly laughs. 

Nine ex-employes of UP, in a gathering 
at the National Press Club on Dec. 30, 
chartered Downhold “to prevent uncon- 
trolled rapine and mayhem on the high 
seas.” They dedicated themselves to the 
principles that “that which is too little is 
also too late, and that those who have 
their throats slit shall rise to fight again.” 

“Downhold” is cablese for “hold down,” 
a term which cable editors often use in re- 





ferring to wordage but which club men- - 


bers insist was usually followed in UP 
messages by the word “expenses.” Active 
Downholders have the charter right to re- 
ject any applicant if they dislike the color 
of his hair and boast that the provision 
will make their club as exclusive as the 
United States Senate. 

The office of President and Grand Doler 
of Raises is permanently vacant. Under 
First Vice President and Grand Procurer 
of New Members Frank McNaughton 
(now with Time’s Washington bureau), 
Downhold by last week had already cor- 
ralled some 25 members and scores of ap- 
plicants. Since the organization is loose 
knit, meetings will be held when the mem- 
bership feels like holding them. 

Burned Bridges is a more venerable in- 
stitution, all of six months old, with a 
library of one volume (“Barriers Down,” 
a book on AP history by Kent Cooper, 
the AP’s general manager) . Members have 
established a club custom of Monday 
lunches at the National Press Club. The 
only valid excuse for not showing up is 
“membership work.” All other absentees 
are fined, and fines (usually a round of 
drinks) are also assessed at the luncheons 
on the slightest provocation. 

Most feared penalty is assignment to 
review the library. William B. Ardery, 
former head of AP’s Senate staff, now with 
General Motors, was fined a review of the 
Kent Cooper opus and hasn’t been heard 
from by the club since—or returned the 
book. 

Only member of both clubs is William H. 
Lawrence of The New York Times. He left 
the UP Washington bureau in 1941 and 
the AP in Lincoln, Neb., in 1986, which 
makes him Apex dean in length of non- 
service. 
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Pink Prodigy: Henriette Kaye, 
radio actress playing in Suspense 
(CBS), sculpts caricatures of celeb- | 
rities in off-air hours. Her current | 
exhibit at the Associated American 
Artists Gallery, New York, features 
Orson Welles, with whom she’s ap- 
peared on Broadway. To her the pink 
plaster head has “the color of old = 
Virginia ham.” 4 














RADIO 


Heinz Stumps the Experts 


As originator and owner of Information 
Please, Dan Golenpaul is a shrewd busi- 
nessman with more than a mind of his 
own. George Washington Hill, president 
of the American Tobacco Co., is just as 7 
astute and even more independent. Yet, ~ 
for more than two years the two hit it 
off, with Lucky Strike cigarettes paying 
Golenpaul and his experts $8,500 a week 
for the privilege of sponsoring Information 
Please every Friday night. P 

Recently there have been rumors that ™ 
Hill felt the banter of Messrs. Fadiman, © 
Kieran, Adams, and Levant too erudite ~ 
for the cigarette-smoking masses. At the ~ 
same time there was talk that Golenpaul ~ 
objected to his broadcast’s being inter- ~ 
rupted by commercials—particularly the 
incessant plug of last November: “Lucky 
Strike green has gone to war” (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 30, 1942). The upshot was the pro- — 
gram’s release, at Golenpaul’s request, 
from the contract expiring Feb. 5. 

Last week H. J. Heinz took over, sign- 
ing a 44-week contract, and beginning Feb. 
15, Information Please moves its NBC 
time to Mondays at 10:30 p.m. EWT. 

Completing Luckies’ rhythmic radio 
string of Kay Kyser’s College of Musical 
Knowledge (NBC, Wednesdays 10 p.m.) 
and Your Hit Parade (CBS, Saturdays 9 
p.m.), Hill meanwhile arranged to fill 
Information Please’s former 8:30 to 9 
Friday spot with an All-Time Hit Parade 
of old tunes and the week’s three most fi 
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Who says “You Can’t Do Business With Hitler”? Douglas A-20 
Havoc and Boston attack bombers, Douglas Skymaster, Skytrain 
and Skytrooper transports are doing business with Hitler around 
the clock. It’s a grim business that will increase in volume until our 
final victory is won. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
World’s largest builder of cargo and transport airplanes. 


PATTERNS FOR DOING BUSINESS WITH THE AXIS 
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C-54 “Skymaster ’® C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” SBD “Dauntless 
C-53 “Skytrooper™ A-20 “‘Havec " 
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DOUGLAS 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, IN 





—so—we'll never know how mi people 
have been killed—driving at a high rate of 
speed—with one hand off the wheel and their 
eyes off the road—TUNING RADIO! 


Oc! 
wnt *s left leg was 


THIS HAZARD IS 
ELIMINATED WHEN— 


our car is equipped with Zenith Foot Control Car 
io... you tune your radio with both hands on 

the wheel and both eyes on the road—a revolution- 
ary and sensational contribution to safety. You 
e stations with a pressure of your left foot— 

you silence radio for conversation or danger the 
same way—and it resumeswithoutawaitfor warm-up. 


ONLY ZENITH HAS THIS 


SAFETY 
FOOT contro. RADIO 


e Zenith Foot Control Radio on Fords (sold 


See th 
in 1940-41-42) a 
(in 1940-41-42) —Lincoln 
—Hudson (in 1941-42) ata ‘shed (in 1 

Any owner of one of the above a a 
demonstrate. Your inspection will be a coon 
pre-view of post-war car radio—danger-free radio 
—really safe—radio. 
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Zenith’s leadership in the radio industry has boon 
established by a constant achievement of “‘firs 
Repeatedly, ideas ‘‘brand new” when Zenith ‘ iret” 
introdu them, western Be ne ee geen all radios. 
And that same “‘forwar 











—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on allradios—regardiess of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


BUY sonos & ‘STAMPS NOW 
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popular new ones. Switched to the new 
show will be singer Barry Wood (his place 
on the old program will be taken by Frank 
Sinatra), while Lyn Murray’s chorus, 
Mark Warnow’s orchestra, and organist 
Ethel Smith (see page 68) will appear on 
both Parades. And to give the new Parade 
intelligentsia-appeal, it will originate from 
the sanctity of Carnegie Hall, New York, 
with the dignified Milton Cross as its 
announcer. 


Regusted 


Theirs was the miracle program of radio, 
for sixteen years an air-waves institution 
with as many as 16,000,000 listeners. Their 
“T’se regusted” and “check ’n’ double 
check” became everyday slang. They 
owned and operated the Fresh Air Taxicab 
Company of America Incorpolated and a 
slew of other slipshabby enterprises. They 
belonged to the Mystic Knights of the Sea 
with their friends Lightnin’, Henry Van 
Porter, Brother Crawford, and George 
Stevens (the Kingfish) . 

As Freeman F. Gosden and Charles 
Correll they had been partners since 1919. 
As blackface comics, they made their Chi- 
cago radio debut in 1926. Since then they 
have had only two sponsors on the net- 
works—Pepsodent, which put them on 
from coast to coast in August 1929, and 
Campbell’s Soup, which took them over 
four years ago, gave them $7,500 a week, 
and shifted them from NBC to CBS. 

In the past few years, though théy re- 
tained a good solid following, their pro- 
gram rating declined. So Campbell’s, sad- 
dled with the war restrictions on canned 
goods, recently asked the radio veterans 
to trim their fifteen-minute, five-night-a- 
week show to a single weekly 30-minute 
appearance. The pair last week turned 
down the suggestion. Sponsorless for the 
first time in twelve and a half years of con- 
secutive network broadcasting, Amos ’n’ 
Andy (Gosden & Correll) accordingly 
plan to leave the air—at least for a while— 
on Feb. 19. 
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Fifty Gilt Years 


It was built for Charles Frohman, and 
the first play he presented there was co- 
authored by David Belasco and had Edna 
Wallace (later Hopper) as its star. That 
premiere was on Jan. 25, 1893, and so next 
week the now old Empire Theater on 40th 
Street and Broadway in New York cele. 
brates its 50th anniversary. 

For the event, the Players, venerable 
New York actors’ club, will take over the 
entire house and with appropriate cere- 
monies will install on the door of Dress- 
ing Room No. 1 a plaque inscribed with 
the 36 stellar names that have shone 
brightest on the Empire’s marquee. These 
include Maude Adams, the three Barry. 
mores, Richard Bennett, Sarah Bernhardt, 
John Drew, Ina Claire, Katharine Cornell, 
Jeanne Eagles, William Faversham, Mrs. 
Fiske, William Gillette, Helen Hayes, Les- 


Katharine Cornell ... 


Culver phote 


..- Maude Adams and Ethel Barrymore starred at the Empire 











Recent strides of The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin: 


In 1942, with well over 600,000 daily circulation, The Bulletin became 
the largest evening newspaper in America. 


In 1942, The Bulletin carried more national advertising than any other 
evening or morning or Sunday newspaper and more local advertising 
than any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


For 38 consecutive years, The Bulletin has been Philadelphia’s leading 
newspaper. 


In Philadelphia-nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 








Quick Relief for 
THROBBING 








When the icy wind cuts through you, does 
it lay you up with painful, grinding ‘‘cold- 
weather joints’’? Absorbine Jr. quickly 
eases those aching joints— brings speedy, 
joyful relief from such winter torture! 


Normally, little blood vessels feed lubri- 
cating fluid into the joints. Extreme cold 
constricts blood vessels. Slows up the sup- 
ply of fluid. Makes joints “‘grind’’ and 
ache. Hinders your movements and work! 

Rub on Absorbine Jr.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood flow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
of cold. Soon your joints “‘glow’’ with 
relief! You'll feel like 
singing ! At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. Write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 220A 
Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass., for free sample. 


AMOUS also 
for relieving 
Athlete’s Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 


ABSORBINE JR. 
TRAIN-SICK? ay 


distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 
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lie Howard, Gertrude Lawrence, Julia 
Marlowe, and Henry Miller. That this is 
a roster of the past half century’s greatest 
stars is hardly surprising for the Empire 
has played host to nearly all of the thea- 
ter’s most brilliant names and has housed 
a long succession of the stage’s most «is- 
tinguished successes. 

For years it was there that John Drew 
each September opened the new season 
with a new play. Through the long marbie 
lobby lined with full-length portraits of 
stars in past successes, and into the red 
plush and gilt atmosphere epitomizing the 
taste of the ’90s, floc!:cd the carriage trade 
eager not only for the new production but 
also for an advance look at the elegant 
Drew’s latest sartorial splendor. 

Maude Adams was another Empire fix- 
ture. There she played almost all her 
Barrie successes—“The Little Minister,” 
“Peter Pan,” “What Every Woman 
Knows,” and “A Kiss for Cinderella.” 
Since her retirement after Frohman’s 
death in 1918, Miss Adams has never re- 
turned to the scene of those triumphs—or 
at least not officially, for according to 
backstage rumor at the Empire, she did 
sneak in just once without telling anyboily. 

In more recent years, one of the Em- 
pire’s most frequent occupants has been 
Katharine Cornell. In it she played “Casa- 
nova,” “The Age of Innocence,” “Dis- 
honored Lady,” “The Barretts of Wim;wle 
Street.” “Candida,”: and “Wingless Vic- 
tory.” It was during “The Barretts’” 
year-long run that the now-famous. Garbo 
incident occurred. A mysterious stranger 
who looked like Garbo, dressed like Garbo, 
but who no one was sure really was Garbo 
appeared in Miss Cornell’s dressing room 
—saying little and never introducing her- 
self. Days later, Miss Cornell found out 
that she had actually been honored by a 
visitation. 

“The Barretts” had the Empire’s sec- 
ond longest run. The longest record is held 
by the theater’s present occupant, “Life 
With Father.” On Jan. 25, it will be exact- 
ly three years and three months—or 1,350 
consecutive performances—since it started 
evoking a turn-of-the-century atmosphere 
so in tune with that of the theater’s in- 
terior that the Empire might almost have 
been built especially for the play. 

Chief old-timers among the permanent 
personnel used to be Peter and John: two 
Negro factotums. Today John is dead: 
Peter is retired; and deanship is held by 
67-year-old George (Empire) Pierce, stage 
doorman for fifteen years. A former song, 
dance, and funny-sayings man in vaude- 
ville, George admits he is still stage-struck 
and proudly tells how in an emergency one 
night he went on in “Life With Father” 
and said: “How do you do?” Although he 
is a great friend of all the stars who play 
there, has made tea for Brian Aherne. and 
lent money to Burgess Meredith, his idol 
of idols is Miss Cornell. To see her, George 
ushered in Garbo, brought Mrs. Hoover 
backstage, and always greeted other of 
Miss Cornell’s friends and kept them enter- 
tained until she could see them. “I am,” he 
remarks, “the Grover Whalen of the stage 
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Harris’s Hit 

After an absence of almost five years, 
one of the theater’s most successfyl 
entrepreneurs returned to Broadway last 
week and scored a hit. Jed Harris’s “Dark 
Eyes,” for all its jerry-built, single-track 
framework, comes up clowning with more 
chuckles than the majority of the season’s 
comedy efforts. Two Russian-born actress- 





Leontovich and Miramova wrote a 
hit and played it themselves 


es—Elena Miramova and Eugenie Leon- 
tovicli—reportedly wrote this play be- 
cause they couldn’t find roles to suit them 
elsewhere. So here they are playing, reason- 
ably enough, two more  hussian-born 
actresses who have written not only a play 
for themselves but a big, bad, bouncing 
check that haunts their turbulent week 
end at John Field’s swanky Long Island 
home. , 

How Natasha and Tonia, along with 
their dumpy, belligerent compatriot, Olga 
(Ludmilla Toretzka), settled the check 
and found an angel for the play is small 
beer compared with the overwhelming 
miracle of their impact on the unsuspect- 
ing Field family. Invited down by an in- 
digent Georgian prince (Geza Korvin), 
who happens to be engaged to the lady 
of the house (Anne Burr), the three in- 
flammable lovers of Tchaikovsky, Dos- 
toievsky, and endless philosophic small 
talk generate an alternating current of 
great joy and deep sadness that happily 
revives Field Sr. (Jay Fassett), who has 
just returned from Washington a sadder 
though little the wiser businessman. 

Natasha and Tonia, naturally, have 
written fat roles for themselves and 4 
scene-stealing masquerade for Olga. The 
humor Jay Fassett gets from his part de- 
rives chiefly from his own sure sense 0 
comedy. While Jed Harris’s staging might 
have shaved this Russo-American antic to 
a slightly finer edge, the artless, some 
what corny hodgepodge is strangely i 
gratiating throughout. 











This country was built by a man with a port- 
manteau — a traveler, a tall talker, a man with 
something to say, and with something im- 
: portant to sell. 

Probably the most colorful of this country’s early trav- 
eling men were the machinery and machine tool salesmen. 
A century or more ago, the journeys of these men were 
often as protracted as a whaler’s voyage, and sometimes 
more dangerous. For the farthest frontier outpost was the 
end of their line, and they got there (in order of luxury) 
by steamboat, schooner, canal boat, stage coach, Con- 
estoga wagon, horseback . . . and. even on foot. 

One of these early machine tool salesmen tended bar in 
a frontier tavern, when he ran out of funds “‘on the road,” 
while another rode back on a fine white horse — part pay- 


ment on a new water works for the frontier city of 
St. Louis! 
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But they got there, and back — and all of American 
industry and its products are testament that they had 
something important to sell! 

* * * 

Today, the men with something to sell are more im- 
portant to this country than ever before. For America 
faces a post-war frontier more formidable and more prom- 
ising than any since the story began. 

Hence, it is a matter of great importance that business 
executives realize what the modern machine tool sales- 
man has to offer. 

The men who sell Jones & Lamson precision machine 
tools represent a company offering service that is the 
product of over a century of continuous machine tool 
design. That service is available to you now and every day, 
in considering the difficult problems of today, and those 
that lie ahead. 


- Automatic Thre 
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Profit-Producing Machine 
Tools 
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Our CHEF 


can work miracles 





but not our room clerks 


THE magicians in the kitchen 
can always whip up extra food. 
But the Front Desk men can’t 
create extra rooms when there’s 
unexpected company—as there 
often is these days. We don’t like 
to disappoint anyone...and we 
needn’t, if you'll only remember 
to make advance reservations. 
Won’tyou please bearit in mind? 
A minute to send a letter or tele- 
gram may save youanight’s sleep! 
Rooms with bath, shower, radio 
from $3.85 single, $5.50 double. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 






































HOW TO MAKE 
A GOOD LIVING 


ON A SMALL FARM 


Do you want a small farm? Do you now 
own one? FIVE ACRES AND INDEPEN- 
DENCE, the all-inclusive book by M. G. 
Kains, world’s leading small farm expert, 
shows how to select, how easily and practi- 
cally to make a good living from one. 
This book tells what kind of farm to rent or to buy ; 
how to choose it; how to finance it; what and how 
to plant; choice and care of livestock, poultry, bees, 
etc. ; essentials of fruit and vegetable growing ; fer- 
tilizers ; irrigation; sprayi ng cultivation; harvest- 
ing; storage; sale of products and by- -products. 
Every pa, fe is packed with proved ways to make 
the small farm self-supporting and profitable. 


Abundantly illustrated with workable plans and 
‘rams. er Pages. 


If you want the satisfaction—the enjoyment of se- 
curity, a good living, and 
the pleasures of rural life, 
use this book as your 

guide. Fill out this cou- {& 
pon now. If not com- 
pletely satisfied, return 
the book within 7 days & 
for full refund. . 


Only $-50 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER NW 
404 Madison Avenue, Dept. N, New York 

Send me FIVE ACRES = INDEPENDENCE 
at $2.50 tpaid. If not satisfied, I may re- 
turn it w thin’ 7 days sy full refund, 
O Payment enclos O Send C. O. D. 
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RELIGION 


N.C. Bible Classes 


North Carolina has perhaps the fastest- 
growing state program for religious educa- 
tion in the nation. Launched only three 
years ago by the North Carolina Council 
of Churches (Protestant), by last week it 
was operating Bible classes for 20,000 
pupils of 160 schools in 75 communities. 
(A nationwide survey in 1942 showed that 
only 92 school systems in 34 states gave 
Bible courses with credit, while 140 others 
gave them without credit.) 

Not that the plan had an easy time of 
it from the start. The Rev. Ernest Jones 
Arnold, the council’s 27-year-old, Presby- 
terian executive secretary, had surveyed 
the state in 1939 and found that only six 
communities had Bible classes in public 
schools. The State Department of Educa- 
tion soon outlined a plan for expansion, 
with classes offered as electives in high 
schools, teachers hired and supervised by 
local school boards, and teacher salaries, 
textbooks, etc., supplied by the churches. 
The council felt that state certification 
of teachers would add dignity to the pro- 
gram and guarantee high teaching stand- 
ards. 

The proposal promptly aroused the oppo- 
sition of the traditionally standoffish and 





conservative Baptists, the state’s largest — 


single denomination, with more than 550,- 
000 members. Roman Catholics, leery be- 
cause the plan couldn’t guarantee instruc- 
tion of Catholic children by Catholic 
priests, took an attitude of “non-coopera- 
tion.” Other churchmen saw a threat to 
the principle of church-state separation. 
But the council and the state went ahead 
with the program anyway and began ar- 
ranging courses of one or two. years or 
even longer. 

By now most of the critics—including 
the Baptists—have come around to the 

















































































“Man’s Boudoir” in two schools by one artist 


council’s views. Churchmen agree that no 
state infringement on church rights has 
resulted. For next year the program’s goal 
is 100 or more communities, despite the 
shortage of teachers. Meanwhile church. 
men have noted that the Bible classes in 
public schools have boosted Sunday school 
attendance as well. In a survey of the 
pupils’ attitudes, many said they liked 
Bible better than any other subject, part- 
ly because it taught them to appreciate 
Sunday school. One boy said he was glad 
he had taken the course because it made 
him stop swearing. 
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Harari’s Boudoirs 


Hananiah Harari is a split personality 
of the art world. He most enjoys painting 
the imaginative abstract canvases, like 
*Man’s Boudoir,” which are in his current 
show at the Pinacotheca Gallery, New 
York. But he also likes doing photograph- 
cally realistic paintings, like “Man’s Bou- 
doir,” which won a National Academy 
Prize in *42 and will be in the Museum 
of Modern Art’s show of Realists and 
Magic Realists,* opening Feb. 10. 

The two diametrically different versions 
of the same assemblage of odd objects 
make an interesting contrast and also 
ought to prove to disbelievers that artists 
don’t paint abstractions simply because 
they haven’t the skill for anything else. 
However, they don’t appease Harari’s ab- 
stract friends, who resent his realistic art, 
or his realistic friends, who vice versa. 
The American-born Harari (the name is 
Hebrew) resents them in turn. “I consider 
their viewpoint narrow,” he says. 





*The ever-resourceful museum invented the 
phrase “Magic Realists” to define “super-real- 
istic paintings with a touch of fantasy.” 















WEBSTER 








THE ( tese@2l DAY ALONE IS OURS 


We, in this country, salutealong past of achieve- 
ment; we look with confidence to the future yet 
to be won. But only the present day is ours, to 
gain our advantage or lose in wishful waiting. 


And it is this present day that measures the full 
stature of any business; by its past accomplish- 
ment we know the future it can achieve. 


For over thirty years, Webster Electric has been 
developing products that involve the principles 
which are the basis for tomorrow's progress. 


Our familiarity with the electronic tube began 
with the birth of radio. Today our Sound Equip- 
ment is ranked with the best. Our Pickup is 
standard with many of the honored names in 
radio. Our Teletalk Amplified Intercommuni- 
cation and Paging Systems are acknowledged 
leaders in their field. Webster Electric's contri- 
butions to the oil burner industry have taken us 
into the field of hydraulics and precision metal 
working, and established leadership there. 


Now all our products have gone to war, winning 
new acclaim and honored recognition. And be- 
cause of past accomplishments, we were chosen 
to build other products pertaining to the war 
program. This is now our major responsibility. 


Through our work for war we are gaining 
added knowledge and skill in the fields of de- 
sign in which we are most experienced—new 
knowledge and skill that will be turned to ad- 
vantage in building for a better peacetime world. 


The present day is ours, in which to work and 
plan. And because of our long past of accom- 
plishment, we look with confidence toward the 
future to be achieved. 





Buy all the War Bonds you can. Save rubber, gas, 
scrap. Support the war economy fo win a better day. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, 
New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB”, New York City 


| WEDSTER) 





wm ELECTRI 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





~This company manufactures Teletalk intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulation of fvel oil, 
small transformers and other small electrical devices. It is in-an excellent position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechanical design. 
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LEISURE MOMENTS 


What better way to spend an idle 
evening hour than with good 
companionship, a good fire anda 
cheering drink made with Myers’s 
—the dark Jamaica Rum? For 


Bri” ae 3 Aca 


The Ren Mut be 
MYERS'S 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 


Fornew freeRum Recipe Book write 
R.U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Agents in the U.S.A. 
Dept. NW-1, 57 LaightSt., 
New York 





FOR A GOOD 
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Lazy days...tranquil nights...you'lll relax 


as never before in sunny, DRY 


TUCSON 


You'll be amazed how your 
cares slip ge in Tucson’s 
marvelously @ry, invigorat- 
ing climate. The tonic desert 
air starts your blood to sing- 
ing. It’s the healthiest cli- 
mate in all America. You'll 
revel in it! Write us today. 


®Fine school systems 
©500 miles inland 
University of Arizo- 
na® Historic Missions 
© Nearby Old Mexico 
Medical facilities 


WE URGE ADVANCE RESERVATIONS 


TUCSON Sasschece CLIMATE CLUB 
4244-D Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
% Please send me free descriptive booklet. 
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Life With Eddie 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I ‘cherish no spite or bitterness 
against the members of the society 
syndicate which invested its doubloons 
in Beau Jack, young colored shoeshine 
boy_and caddy now recognized here and 
there as the lightweight champion of 
the world. They were lucky with Jack. 
He turned out fine. I belonged to a 
fighter syndicate once myself, which 
did not turn out so good, but I am too 
sunny and genial a character to be- 
grudge the Jack people their success. 

Their success ‘vas not financial, strict- 
ly speaking. Each of these Stork Club 
amateurs kicked in with a modest sum 
toward the outfitting, feeding, and 
transportation of the Beau in his forma- 
tive days inthe ring, and when he be- 
gan to pay dividends, they took back 
their original investment and no more, 
leaving the profits to Mr. Jack him- 
self, his trainer, and his manager of 
record, Mr. Charles Hercules Wergeles. 

I understand, however, that the 
syndicate retains a vote in the matter 
of selecting the Beau’s opponents. And 
it is all too true that whenever: Jack 
fights at Madison Square Garden, the 
members attend in a body to root him 
home and bask in his victories and beam 
fulsomely upon outsiders in the con- 
gregation. 

It was the vision of this sort of hap- 
piness which led the people in my syndi- 
cate to invest in a broth of a boy named 
Eddie, from Upstate New York. Eddie 
was a pleasant fellow and a close student 
of pinball games, but it developed in 
the course of the experiment that he 
couldn’t fight much. 

He won a couple of bouts in an 
“amateur” club, and his backers were 
exhilarated. He then embarked upon a 
losing streak and spent long periods of 
time sitting on the floor. This relapse 
was interrupted briefly by a bout with 
his manager in which both parties 
claimed victory, though the bystanders 
called it a draw. There is no doubt that 
the punch he hurled at his manager 
was the best of Eddie’s career. He woke 
up the following morning under new 
management, namely, mine. 

I should mention that the syndicate 
was not a society syndicate, like Beau 
Jack’s. It included a working girl, a 
poet-golfer, a drama reviewer, and me, 
and I believe another piece of the stock 
was held in shares by a fashion editor, 
a boulevardier, and an editorial writer. 
These individuals may have subdivided 
Eddie even farther, but if so it escaped 
my attention. 

One of the problems with Eddie was 
weight. He was somewhat too ample. 


His original manager ordered a diet, 
and in a week’s time Eddie shot down 
from 219 pounds to 218. The next week 
he was up to 221, and the syndicate 
winced visibly. 

When his manager trapped him in a 
restaurant one midnight, browsing over 
a racing form and a plate of chow mein, 
Eddie broke down and admitted that he 
was also getting away with considerable 
salad dressing on the side. As for his 
roadwork, he had taken to. walking 
around the reservoir in Central Park, 
like other people, and not running, on 
the ground that running made him feel 
conspicuous. This struck me as a quib- 
ble. At his weight, Eddie was conspicu- 
ous any way you looked at him—run- 
ning, walking, standing, or, in the final 
stages of his career, lying on the canvas. 

Eddie gave the pinball machines of 
New York a good play. I asked him if 
he thought this was wise, and he said 
yes. 

“T used to work in a place where they 
made pinball machines,” he told me. “I 
know how to beat them, don’t worry.” 

Later we discovered that Eddie was 
getting behind in his rent, and he ex- 
plained to me that the pinball machines 
he was playing had turned out to be 
a different type from the one he had 
in mind. Thenceforward, he concen- 
trated on horse racing. 


For winning a couple of amateur 
bouts, Eddie collected a- couple of 
watches from the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and any AAU boxer can tell you 
that these watches have a hock value 
of approximately $13; which sum en- 
abled Eddie to eke out his horse studies 
a little longer than he might have been 
able to do on syndicate funds. 

Eddie was a natural left-hander. His 
first manager switched him to right- 
handed style in the ring. When I became 
manager, figuring he could not ‘bounce 
on the floor any harder left-handed 
than right-handed, I let him return to 
the comfortable southpaw position. And 
sure enough, I was right. He hit the 
deck with exactly the same momentum. . 

The syndicate survived two or three 
knockouts, but presently we realized 
that we were weaving and _ lurching 
noticeably as we walked down the 
street, so we bade Eddie a sad good-by. 
He took the news stoically. Much more 
regretful was his trainer, a seasoned 
operative named Battling Norfolk, who 
got $10 a week as long as the syndicate 
backed Eddie. 

Come to think of it, we still owe the 


’ Battler ten bucks. — 
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‘|he next question lo ask 


The first stage of war production is 
now merging into the second. 

American industry has proved, cer- 
tainly, that it can convert to war produc- 
tion fast, that fantastic production levels 
can be reached in record time, and also, 
that quality is tops. Even the enemy 


knows these things, to his sorrow. 


(Here at Alcoa Aluminum we started war 
expansion of peace capacity as early as ’39. 
American production of aluminum in °42 
was well over a billion pounds, more than 
three times °39, We now have 41 factories 
going full speed, or nearly ready to go. 21 
of these are plants the government asked us 
to build and operate. Annual capacity for 
aluminum in the United States will hit over 
2 billion pounds in °43.) 

From here out, the sixty-four dollar 
question is not How Much, nor even How 
Soon? It is How Efficient? 

(Alcoa has made four price reductions in 
aluminum ingot within 35 months to bring 
the price down to 15 cents a pound, a 
twenty-five per cent reduction from the 20 


cent price at the beginning of the present 
world war. These were made possible not 


only through volume of business but be- 
cause everything we had learned in more 
than fifty years of making aluminum went 
into the design of more efficient equipment 
than ever existed before.) 


Today we think of Alcoa Aluminum in 
two aspects. 

First, how fast and how cheap can we 
make it for the war? Every saving we can 
make keeps down the cost of the war. 

Second, how can Alcoa prepare most 
wisely to keep employment up when peace 
comes? No industry can promise jobs, but 
it can make plans which if courageously 
carried out will make jobs probable. 

We are doing that kind of thinking 
here at Alcoa. We call it Imagineering, 
because it calls for soaring imagination 
grounded in sound business engineering. 
A million jobs in industry, working some- 
how, someway with Alcoa Aluminum, is 
the goal we have set ourselves. 

AtuMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. © 
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" MAGINEERING 
AT WORK 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





Undiminished 
PURCHASING POWER! 






505 ROOMS 
AT 4 00 


At The Lexington a minimum-rate 
room costs the same in 1943 as it did 
in 1939! More than one-half the total 
number of rooms in “New York’s 
Friendly Hotel” are now, as before, 

riced at $4...all outside with com- 

ination tub and shower, circulating 
ice-water, full-length mirror and four- 
Station radio. 


Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Mele Levinglow 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y.C. 





“THE IDEA OF GOD 
AS AFFECTED BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE” 
by Dr. Arthur H. Compton 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent free upon request. 


POST OFFICE MISSION 


Station A-112 WF Worcester, Mass. 








Will Your “17-Year-Old” 
Be an Officer? 


Nearly 70% of 20,000 young men 
recently sent to officers’ training 
schools are college graduates or have 
some college training. 


Why not give your boy his chance? 
Many colleges, all over the country, 
are taking promising young men for 
ONE YEAR of PRE-SERVICE 
TRAINING. 


Let THE BALTIMORE PLAN help 
you finance his year in college. Pay 
all college bills in equal monthly 
instalments. Costs only 3%, plus the 
$5 qualifying fee. Tear off and mail 
coupon for full details. 


THE BALTIMORE PLAN 
sponsored by COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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SPORTS 


Balled-Up Baseball 


The hot-stove league—that off-season 
winter collection of red-hot baseball en- 
thusiasts—was really smoking last week. 
As the nation’s fans gathered around less- 
fuel heaters, they found many a news 
cracker to munch from a barrel of sports 
copy. ; 


q Jolting Joe DiMaggio, most valuable 
chattel of the New York Yankees, showed 
up like Hairbreadth Harry in Reno, Nev. 
In “The Biggest Little City in the World,” 
the star centerfielder arranged a recon- 
ciliation with his divorce-seeking wife, the 
former Dorothy Arnold. DiMaggio there- 
upon announced that he will soon enlist 
in the armed forces. 


q Pistol Pete Reiser, A-1 Brooklyn Dodger 
outfielder, found himself 1-A in the Army. 
A club spokesman expected Reiser’s pal, 
shortstop Peewee Reese, to join soon: 
“They roomed together, got married to- 
gether, and probably will go into service 
together.” 


q Lippy Leo Durocher, 36-year-old Dodger 


manager, was ordered to take his Army 
physical in St. Louis within a few weeks. 
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Durocher’s wife is self-supporting: they 
have no children. Dolph Camilli, first 
baseman, and Bill Terry, former Ney 
York Giant manager and long anathema 
to Brooklyn, are candidates for Durocher’s 
post. 


4; These events presaged dire consequences, 
Last year, baseball carried on without two 
of its more shiny stars—Bob Feller, chief 
specialist in gunnery (see page 6), and 
Sgt. Hank Greenberg. Their ex-teams 
wound up the season respectively fourth 
and fifth in the American League. This 
year, the armed forces have cut deeper, 
With the teams minus Feller, Greenberg, 
Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox (an 
aviation cadet) , DiMaggio, Reiser, perhaps 
Reese and Durocher, the result should be 
a leveling of club competition. In short, 
the coming season will see closer pennant 
struggles, with the draft blowing in favor 
of the weaker clubs. 

Other changes, too, undecided a fort- 
night ago, are scheduled. As was rumored, 
the Giants settled their ‘travel-restricted 
spring-training troubles by putting up 
“South” at Lakewood, N.J. (Newsweek, 
Jan. 18). Gasoline shortages will little af- 
fect the club, for horse-drawn tallyhos will 
cart the team from hotel to field (2 miles). 

The Yankees also plan a token southern 








Henie of Hollywood: Even a three-time Olympic champion needs to 
tune up, and here Sonja Henie in a practice rig unlimbers for a ten-day stand 
(Jan. 18-27) of her Hollywood Ice Revue at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. The icetravaganza this year includes nine appearances of Henie and, 
among the ensemble numbers, one titled “Really Hot,” a live jive on ice wt 


hepcats dressed in zoot and juke suits. 
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OMEWHERE south of Suez tonight 
pilots, passengers, and ground crews 

are eating an American dinner—a din- 
ner planned months ago by Good 
Housekeeping’s editors and dieticians. 

Pan American Airways asked Good 
Housekeeping for a year’s menu for 
hundreds of men. The conditions were 
many and severe — long hauls, exces- 
sive heat and humidity, great distances 
from fresh supplies, difficult sanitation. 
It was a tough but yet an exciting as- 
signment. 

Menus follow a ten-day cycle to avoid 
annoying repetition. Other ingenious 
Means provide variety and tempt jaded 
appetites — keep our far flung aerial 
Outposts interested in the taste and 
appearance of their food. 

Good Housekeeping has cooperated, 
too, with the domestic scientists of 


other air transport lines towa 
ing sky high dining an attrac 
ture of peacetime travel. 

Good Housekeeping’s international 
reputation for knowing how to plan 
and prepare good meals is only one of 
many reasons why 8,100,000 women 
read it monthly. 

Among these readers are untold 
thousands whose hearts are in tune 
with flying husbands and sons—whose 
hands are busy fabricating planes and 
equipment—whose brains are at work 
in air line operations—whose large in- 
vestments make them part owners of 
the industry. 


The woman’s side of the aviation. 


story should be told to women now— 
in Good Housekeeping—the woman’s 
magazine they read more keenly than 
any other. 





KEEPING 


DO YOU 
REMEMBER 
THAT 
WOMEN... 


flew the English Channel in 1912 


’ broke the world altitude record 


in 1916 
trained wer flyers in 1917 
flew the Atlantic in 1932 


won the coveted Hubbard Gold 
Medal in 1934 


flew a bomber to England in 1941 


“nt Good Housekeeping 


LARGEST 25¢ A. B. C. CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. 8,100,000 WOMEN READERS EACH MONTH 


THIS 1S ONE OF A SERIES BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ON “WOMAN'S SHARE IN AVIATION" 
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Ganrcte and spray with genile, 
but effective, Glyco-Thymoline. 
Helps soothe and helps heal deli- 
cate membranes which are so often 
irritated by common 
colds and ordinary 
sore throats. Keep 
a bottle handy. 
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tour. They decided that Asbury Park, N.J. 
—55 miles south of Yankee Stadium—will 
be their training site come March 15. 
Brooklyn, on the other hand, worked in re- 
verse. The Dodgers travel North this 
spring. Army needs ruled out Yale gym, so 
the wily Brooks picked Bear Mountain, 
N. Y., with permission to use West Point’s 
Field House in case of bad weather. 

Other new training camps: French Lick 
Springs, Ind. (Chicago White Sox and 
Cubs) ; Evansville, Ind. (Detroit) ; Indiana 
University, Bloomington (Cincinnati) ; 
Muncie (Pittsburgh); Tufts University at 
Medford, Mass. (Red Sox); Wilmington, 
Del. (Philadelphia Athlecics) , and Wash- 
ington, D.C. (of course the Senators) . 


§ Pvt. Charley Ruffing, for thirteen sea- 
sons a sturdy Yankee righthander, ad- 
mitted last week that he has been the vic- 
tim of an old Army gag. A sergeant told 
the redhead: “I understand you can pitch.” 
When Red allowed he could, the sarge came 
back with: “Okay, buddy, see how fast 
you can pitch this tent.” 


Mile Mark 


Although he is only a name to American 
sports fans, Gunder Hagg now has been 
officially recognized as the swiftest miler 
ever in competition. The International 
Amateur Athletic Federation, meeting at 
London, gave its stamp of approval’ to 
the 4:04.6 time turned in by the Swedish 
fireman over a Stockholm cinderpath Sept. 
4, 1942. This mark shaves 1.8 seconds 
from Sydney Wooderson’s five-year-old 
mile record and is just two-tenths of a 
second slower than the artificially paced 
race that Glenn Cunningham ran on Dart- 
mouth’s indoor boards in March 1938. 


Ethel Smith is as good as a band 





MUSIC 
She’s Got Rhythm 


The secret of Ethel Smith’s success j, 
that she makes a Hammond electric organ 
sound like a swing band. This is helpful 
if, like Miss Smith, you happen to make 
a career out of combining an electric or. 
gan and rhythm music. The instrument 
is fine for conventional organ music. Also 
“Pale Hands I Loved.” Maybe even a 
Viennese waltz or two. But rhumbas and 
sambas so that they sound like rhumbas 
and sambas? Not on an electric organ— 
unless you’re Ethel Smith. 

If you’re Ethel Smith, a strawberry 
blond, and that good, the rewards are 
plentiful. One of the first was an engage- 
ment of seven months straight at the Co- 
pacabana, Rio de Janeiro’s most famous 
night club. There in March #942, an Amer. 
ican Tobacco Co. executive heard her 
and brought her back home for a spot 
on the Lucky Strike Hit Parade. All win- 
ter, she has also been playing in New 
York at the Iridium Room of the Hotel 
St. Regis, where dancers find her rhythms 
so good that unless they look at the 
stand they seldom know when the regular 
ten-piece band has gone off and Miss 
Smith has come on. Now she has an- 
other big engagement. On Feb. 12, she will 
join the new Lucky Strike All-Time Hit 
Parade (see page 56) as a featured artist. 

Like Hildegarde, who was born in Wis- 
consin but had to go t® Paris to come back 
a star, Miss Smith had to. leave her native 
Pittsburgh for recognition. But, although 
she now speaks fluent Spanish and Portu- 
guese and is best known for her Latin 
American dance tempos, she first went 

south only seven years ago 

on a pleasure trip to Cuba. 

The rattle of the maraccas 

and the chatter of the casta- 

nets got her. Then and there 
she was determined that she 
would not only specialize in 
those rhythms—but that she 
- would develop them with a 
new technique on the organ. 
At that time Miss Smith still 
played the regular organ, 
which she had studied at Car- 
negie Tech. But this always 
had been unsuited to her 
ideas: her fingers and feet 
moved so fast and the stops 
moved so slow that nothing 
but confused sound resulted. 

Then, two years after the 

Cuban episode, she found 

the Hammond electric or 

gan, and with its greater 
adaptability her problems 
were solved. 

Probably the most remark- 
able thing about Miss Smith's 
playing is her own sense 0 
rhythm. She almost literally 
dances when she plays, and 
she always keeps a wary ¢yé 
out for dancers on the floor 
who are off beat. Consistent 
offenders drive her crazy 4? 











Every hour, day and night, five tanks roll off the assembly lines... . soon, twelve 
tanks an hour will speed to war. Your dollars turn the wheels of war production. 
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sometimes she will even play off beat to 
try to get them in time. 

Her technique, which is lightning-like in 
movement and perfectly coordinated, is 
her other strong point. Luckily (from a 
purely feminine viewpoint), she can wear 
high heels when she plays, for it’s music 
like Bach which takes both -heel and toe 
on the pedals and she doesn’t have time to 
play Bach any more. 


RECORD WEEK 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4. 
Artur Schnabel, Frederick Stock, and the 
Chicago Symphony. Victor. Four 12-inch 
records in album, $4.50. Schnabel recorded 
this same concerto some years ago for Vic- 
tor with the London Philharmonic, but 
this new version is superior in every way. 


BrauMs, Rrimsxky-KorsakorFr: Hun- 
GARIAN Dance No. 2 AND FLIGHT OF THE 
Bums te Bee. Nathan Milstein with Arthu. 
Balsam at the piano. Columbia. One 10- 
inch record. 75 cents. Even in this one 
small disk Milstein proves again his mas- 
tery of the violin. The bee buzzes with 
breath-taking brilliance. 


SCIENCE 





Group Medicine Victory 


A bar to the expansion of group medi- 
cine was knocked down Monday of this 
week. In one of its most important de- 
cisions affecting medicine, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that the 
American Medical Association and _ its 
District of Columbia chapter were guilty 
of a conspiracy to restrain trade when they 
obstructed the business of Group Health 
Association, Inc. 

In 1937 some 2,500 Washington em- 
ployes of the Home Owners Loan Corp. 
formed GHA to provide themselves with 
minimum-cost medical care. They em- 
ployed full-time doctors to give serv- 
ices to members who paid a fixed monthly 
fee. 

In 1938 the government sued the AMA 
and its affiliate, charging organized medi- 
cine had threatened to expel physicians 
who joined or consulted with the group’s 
medical staff and to bar participating 
physicians from operating in Washington 
hospitals. Monday’s decision confirmed 











: The Chicago Sun 
Cosmic Balloon Barrage: Twenty-nine balloons pulling six cosmic- 
ray counting devices, hung on a 30-foot bar, rose from the University of Chi- 
cago’s Stagg Field Jan. 5, soared up 15 miles, and lit in a tree 40 miles east of 
Columbus, Ohio, having traveled at an average ground speed of 100 miles an 
hour. Here, students assemble the balloons at the university stadium prior to 
the flight. The experiment, conducted by Drs. Pierre Auger and Marcel Schein 
of the university’s physics department, was designed to measure for the first 
time cosmic-ray showers in the stratosphere, using multiple recorders, instead 
of the usual single unit. Preliminary reports last week provided first evidence of 
the existence of showers at 32,000 feet. 


the lower-court verdicts that the two 
medical associations were guilty of vio. 
lating Federal antitrust laws (NEwsweex. 
April 14, 1941). 

Justice Owen J. Roberts, who wrote the 
opinion, declared the important issue was 
that Group Health operated in the sphere 
of business and that there had been a 
conspiracy to restrain and obstruct this 
business. 

Dr. Kingsley Roberts, director of the 
Medical Administration Service (formerly 
the Bureau of Cooperative Medicine) told 
Newsweek: “This decision means that 
henceforth general practitioners and spe. 
cialists can pool their talents in group 
practice—cut the cost of administering 
medicical care by reducing overhead— 
and offer preventive medical care as 
well as treatment for illness on a pre. 
paid basis without fear of legal interfer. 
ence from the American Medical Associa. 
tion.” 

But the decision did mot answer some 
of the objections to group medicine, such 
as that group plans offer only a limited 
selection of doctors. By a curious coinci- 
dence a plan that won the AMA’s approval 
because it did meet this objection was an- 
nounced only eight days before the Su- 
preme Court acted. 

Group Health Cooperative, Inc., was 
launched in New York, aided by the 
Rockefeller and other foundations and 
backed by the medical societies of Kings, 
Queens, and New York counties. GHC 
had no staff of full-time salaried phys 
cians. Instead, more than 2,500 hysicians 
had agreed to cooperate in the-GHC plan, 
the first instance of joint effort of doctors 
and laymen in such a program. 

The gist of GHC’s provisions was in- 
surance against the stress of doctors 
bills. Groups can join and pay by payroll 
deductions: individuals 80 cents a month: 
man and wife, $1.60; families, $2. With 
certain exceptions, GHC pays unlimited 
expenses for all surgical operations when 
the subscriber’s income is not more than 
$1,800. For higher incomes, payments are 
limited. — 


Polio Progress 

A weapon against infantile paralysis may 
emerge from research by Drs. C. W. Junge- 
blut and Murray Sanders, Columbia Uni- 
versity bacteriologists, according to an 
editorial in last week’s Journal of the 
American Medical. Association. The chief 
clue resulted from some laboratory juggling 
with infantile-paralysis virus. First they 
transmitted virus from infected monkeys 
(simian virus) to white mice. Next, other 
monkeys were in turn infected ‘with virus 
from the mice. The batch of monkeys suf- 
fered little effect. Apparently the virus had 
undergone a significant change. 

Furthermore, Drs. Jungeblut and Sand- 
ers found that 100 unit doses of a monkey- 
mouse virus mixture failed to produce 
symptoms that usually appeared after only 
a single dose of the simian virus alone. 
Then they gave 26 monkeys injections of 
monkey-mouse virus and attempted to 
produce infantile paralysis by the usu 
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these are my hands... take them 


They are free hands. 


They were born of a people who loved freedom 
enough to die for it. 


They are capable hands. 


They worked long years to give my family a place 
in a world of security and peace. 


* * * 


Hands like these have cut down forests, planted 
corn, built railroads, established great cities. 


Hands like these will build two ships where one 
was built before. 


Hands like these will turn out ammunition 
by the tens of millions of tons. 


Hands like these will get the guns, food, and supplies 
to the men at the front. 


Hands like these will earn the money to pay the bill 
for this final effort in defense of American standards 
of life and liberty. 


’* oe * 

Here are my hands. 

Take them for whatever they are best able to do. 
They are eager to start. 

Take them and put them to work. 
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WILL YOU HELP HIM 


COME BACK_CZe.7 


AYBE you never thought of War 
Bonds—as life-savers—and yet 
that’s exactly what they are. 

Look at a War Bond... 

A piece of paper. Weighs a tenth of 
an ounce, maybe. Printed in black and 
green ink. 

Read it. You’ll see the interest you get 
from it—$4 from every $3 you invest, as 
it pays you $25 for $18.75 in ten years. 

Signed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, and backed by the 
power and good faith of the world’s 
mightiest nation. 

But there are some things it won’t 
tell you. Things that come from your 
heart. More important than interest. 
More important than security. 

LIVES! Of clean, smiling American 
boys. Hundreds of thousands of them. 





1, War Bonds cost $18.75 for which you 
receive $25 in 10 years —or $4 for 
every $3. 


2. War Bonds are the world's safes? in- 
vestment—guaranteed by the United 
States Government. . 


3. War Bonds can be made out in | 


name or 2, as co-owners. 


Makers of Vitamins and Medicines of Rare Quality “Roche Park* Nutley, N. J 


Published in cooperation with 
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Their lives depend upon bullets for the 
rifles they fire... shells for the cannon to 
blast Jap landing barges . . . bombs that 
drop from soaring planes . . . tanks that 
roar to the attack ... great ships . . . sub- 
marines. 


Supplied in abundance—and on time— 
they spell the difference between life and 
death—between Victory and defeat. 

That is why it is up to us—here—now 
—every day—to buy War Bonds not only 
as an investment in our own future secu- 
rity—but as an investment in human 
lives today. 

Think of that when you think of War 
Bonds. Buy them regularly—every pay- 
day— with 10% of your income—as a 
minimum goal. 

And you, too, will help him come back 
— ALIVE! 





WAR BONDS 


4, War Bonds cannot go down in value. 
If they are lost, the Government will 
issue new ones. 


5, War Bonds can be cashed in, in case 
of necessity, after 60 days. 


6, War Bonds begin to pay interest 
after I'/2 years. 


HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE, INC. 
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injection of simian virus. When thirteen 


_monkeys failed to show any effects and 


the rest showed a milder-than-usual form 
of paralysis, the doctors concluded that 
the mouse virus somehow inhibits the 
deadly action of the simian infantile-paral- 
ysis virus. 


Last of the Big Four 


There were four of them—the Big Four, 
Dr. William W. Welch was the first great 
American pathologist. Dr. William S. Hal- 


.Sted pioneered in local anesthesia and can- 


cer surgery. Dr. William Osler was one of 
the brilliant physicians of his time. Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly blazed trails in gyne- 
cology, obstetrics, and abdominal surgery. 
Together they and the tradition they es- 


tablished from the very beginning of Johns » 


Hopkins in 1889 made 
it the first great med- 
ical school in the 
United States and one 
of the foremost in 
the world. 

The era of the Big 
Four ended last week. 
Last survivor of the 
quadrumvirate.* Dr. 
Kelly, 84, died of a 
heart ailment at Un- 
ion Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Baltimore. (His 
wife Laetitia, to 
whom he had been married 54 years, died 
in the same hospital six hours later after 
a long illness.) 

Dr. Kelly had made a name for himself 
long before he joined Johns Hopkins. In 
Philadelphia in his 20s, he founded the 
Kensington Hospital, there performed ab- 
dominal operations that few other surgeons 
then dared attempt, and invented new in- 
struments that made them possible. When 
he moved to Hopkins at 31, he became one 
of the first Americans to experiment with 
radium treatment of cancer, and eventual- 
ly was credited with owning the largest 
amount of radium (about 5 grams) pos- 
sessed by any individual in this country. 
Among his seventeen books and more than 
500 articles was the classic “Operative 
Gynecology,” which introduced medical 
art: illustration with detailed drawings 
and paintings. 

Medicine aside, Dr. Kelly was a devout 
Episcopalian and an ardent crusader 
against birth control, smoking, liquor, po- 
litical corruption, and vice. But even after 
his retirement in 1919 his proper niche 
remained that of one of the Big Four. He 
prized most a letter he received in 1933 
from Dr. Welch: “I have always felt, as 
did Osler, that you did more than any of 
us to extend the fame of Johns Hopkins 
University to distant parts.” 


SCIENCE NOTES 


Immersion Buast: The January Naval 
Medical Bulletin added some details to the 
scanty medical data on “immersion blast 
injury”—the severe, and sometimes fatal, 


——— 


*Osler died in 1919, Halsted in 1922, and 
Welch in 1934. 
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effect of underwater explosions on seamen 
swimming clear of torpedoed ships (NEws- 
week, March 16, 1942). A study of 35 
such casualties in the Battle of Midway 
showed that the blast usually damaged 
the sailors’ lungs and intestinal walls, 
though there were often no external signs 
of violence. Of three men 150 feet away 
from a particular explosion, one was rest- 
ing on his back and wasn’t seriously hurt; 
another was climbing on a raft and was 
uninjured; a third, swimming on his stom- 
ach, was killed instantly. The Navy doc- 
tors urged that victims be treated for 
shock and that surgery be avoided. And 
though most of the information on their 
research for prevention and treatment of 
blast cases are military secrets, they did 
suggest that “emphasis” be placed on 
the “effectiveness of life jackets in re- 
ducing the danger of blast injury,” and 
that seamen be instructed to swim on 


their backs. 


Bioop Dressine: For the red cells of 
donor’s blood, usually discarded after ex- 
traction of the essential plasma, a remark- 
ably effective new use was suggested in 
the American Journal of Surgery. Drs. 
John J. Moorhead and Lester J. Unger 
of the New York Post Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital reported that, with 
the plasma removed, the red cells became 
a viscid liquid, with the consistency of 
“thin red paint.” They poured it into deep 
leg wounds and smeared it over burned 
and ulcerous skin. In all cases the treat- 
ment worked speedily and well. The doc- 
tors concluded tentatively that, thanks 
possibly to its high protein content, the 
red blood cell concentrate banished in- 
fection, promoted healing, and provided a 
coating that prevented reinfection and 
oozing of fluids. 


Victory D1aTHermy: Short-wave radio 
diathermy, an old story in its medical use 
for artificial fever and other therapy, will 
by 1944 be applying more radio-frequency 
power to the war effort than is used by 
all of the nation’s broadcasting stations 
(3,712,000 watts). This was the predic- 
tion of I. R. Baker of the Radio Corp. of 
America. Among other things, he noted 
that radiothermic equipment, operating on 
the same principle that generates heat 
within human tissues, is now speeding 
production of plywood airplane propellers, 
wing structures, etc. Rapidly and uni- 
formly, it develops heat within the wood 
sections in as little as 30 minutes, in con- 
trast to the standard method of pres- 
sure between hot plates, which often re- 
quires 24 hours to penetrate from the sur- 
face to the center. Similarly, RCA has 
perfected radio-frequency detonators for 
explosive rivets—rivets with a heat-sensi- 
tive charge, which when fired flares the 
end to form a snug grip. Thus one man 
can set fifteen to twenty explosive rivets 
& minute. (An ordinary two-man riveting 
squad—one to drive the rivet, the other 
to flare it: with a pneumatic hammer— 
sets one or two a minute.) The radio- 


thermic.method is best in confined 


C1 spaces,: 
where it’s hard to reach both ends of the 


rivet. 
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JR He may not know it, but his 
Sonne) second war is his effort to 


serve his country better. A 
second war, deep down inside, against 
the constant temptation to let things 
ride, to take it easy, to be just another 
one of the boys who were also there... 


Our Sergeant Jones—your son, per- 
haps, or your. next-door-neighbor’s— 
felt just about the same as all the 
others, going off to war. He left a 
pretty good job and his night-school 
courses and his mother and dad and 
his best girl to put on a uniform and 
learn how to fight. 


That’s where his second war began. 


Because his basic training taught him 
that war is not fought just by killing 
alone. That for every man with a gun 
there must be half a dozen men with 
radios, trucks, telephones, machine 
tools, medicines . . . 


And: he was still just Jones, Private 


First Class, when he saw opportunity 
— and became one of the men our 





PACEMAKER 
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1 SECOND war, too... 





Army needs to run its radio equip- 
ment, organize its transportation, 
carry on its communications, operate 
its machine tools, administer its 
medicines . . . 


It’s plenty tough going, this second 
war, with lots to learn and little time 
to learn it in. But Sergeant Jones and 
a thousand others like him are win- 
ning that second war. Our Army is 
getting its radio technicians, traffic ex- 
perts, communications men, right from 
the ranks — teaching them the tough 
way, the way that sticks. 


And when our war against the Axis is 
won, these men who helped win it are 
coming back home with their second 
war also won—with new skills —and 
the courage and initiative it took to 
acquire them—for the development of 
great new industries: global air trans- 
port, global communications, electron- 
ics, and others . .. And with them in 
peacetime command,. our nation is 
going forward as never before. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Branches and Warehouses in Principol Cities 


ROEBLING 


IN WIRE PRODUCTS 








Lack of adequate working 
capital is probably preventing 
many companies from doing a 
full-scale job of producing for 
victory. 


Such companies need a second 
front—a new source of fast- 
acting, flexible financing, and 
we can help them. 


Our financing plans are not 
handicapped by red tape. We 
do not tie you up with restric- 
tions and limitations that may 
hamper your management of 
your own business. 


If you are a manufacturer or 
wholesaler of products that 
are needed either for military 





or essential civilian use, we are 
ready to provide an engineered 
financing plan to fit your 
special requirements. In many 
cases our financing facilities 
have been the major factor in 
aiding materially in wartime | 
production and promoting pro- 
fitable operations. 


If you need additional working 
capital—thousands to millions_ 
=—to finance current produc- 
tion on Government or other 
work, or to qualify for new 
Government’ contracts, we 
have specially qualified men to 
engineer a plan for you. 


Write or wire Department 2100 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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Reports From Guadalcanal 


The first two war correspondents’ books 
from the Guadalcanal front are “Guadal- 
canal Diary,” by Richard Tregaskis of the 
International News Service, and “Battle. 
for the Solomons,” by Ira Wolfert of the 





European 


Internationa] 


Wolfert and Tregaskis together tell a 
vivid story of the Solomons fight 


North American Newspaper Alliance. 
Written in divergent styles, together they 
present a vivid account of our first offen- 
sive. 


To Hit: Tregaskis covers the hitting 
stage of the Solomons action, from the 
attack on Aug. 7, 1942, through Septem- 
ber. He was on the transport (Bob Miller 
of the United Press was the only other 
correspondent at the opening assault) 
where Marines prepared by oiling guns 
and whetting bayonets. Some of the 
leathernecks entertained themselves by 
scaling half dollars on the waves; they had 
no use for money where they were going. 

The attack which the reporter witnessed 
(east of the Tenaru River) was easy. The 
troops met no resistance; after unloading 
supplies for four hours, Marines rested by 
eating coconuts and taking dips. In mop- 
ping-up actions, however, Tregaskis got 
into the shooting—a Jap sniper thought 
him an officer and took a crack at him. 
The correspondent joined the ants in the 
dust, and “began to wish I had a rifle.” 

On a visit to Tulagi and Gavutu Is- 
lands, Tregaskis’s motorboat was chased 
by a Jap submarine until it got into the 
range of shore fire. There, he found, the 
action had been tough; the enemy had to 
be blasted from dugouts. 

In later skirmishes on Guadalcanal to 
halt the attacking re-formed foe, the re- 
porter had his full share of bloody fight- 
ing, such as in the Battle of the Tenaru, 
where the outnumbered Marines piled the 
Jap bodies so high that the stench of 
decay permeated the area. 

As is obvious from the title, Tregaskis’s 
story is written in day-by-day chronology. 
Good editing would have made it better. 
(GuapatcanaL Diary. By Richard Tre- 
gaskis. Maps and illustrations. 263 pages. 
Random House, New York. $2.50.) 


Anp To Hotp: October through No- 
vember was the time for Wolfert’s bath in 
the Solomon “bucket of blood.” Rein- 
forcements of Japs slipped through by 
their navy tried to pound the American 
forces off their airport toe hold from the 
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Jap-held eastern and western parts of 
Guadalcanal. It was a “git or git got” 
scrap in three dimensions. The NANA 
correspondent underwent artillery fire, 
rode a Flying Fortress when it downed a 
more maneuverable Jap flying boat, and 
reported the loss of the aircraft carrier 
Wasp. — 

In this last action, Ensign John Jenks 
Mitchell, 22, won the all-time records for 
high and broad jumps. He saw the wake 
of a torpedo and ran for the bridge, but 
the explosion went off under his feet and 
he landed on the bridge—30 feet high 
and 60 feet away. He suffered a broken 
leg. 

Wolfert spins many another fine. inci- 
dent, and one well illustrates Jap bewilder- 
ment at the gallant Marine stand. It is the 
comment of a captured Jap pilot: “I un- 
derstand what we are fighting for—Togo 
—and what the Germans are fighting for 
—Hitler—but your Marines seem to be 
fighting for souvenirs!” 

Wolfert’s book is distinguished for sen- 
sitive prose, an appreciation of one re- 
porter’s limitations, and a well-cemented 
grouping of related events. (BATTLE FoR 
THE SoLomons. By Ira Wolfert. 200 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Happy Lanp. By MacKinlay Kantor. 
92 pages. Coward-McCann, New York. 
$1.25. After Rusty died fighting the Japs, 
his father pretty nearly quit. But when he 
was forced to go back over Rusty’s grow- 
ing up in small-town Iowa, to contemplate 
this typical American boy’s life, he felt 
better about it. It had after all been a life 
worth living and a death worth dying. 
This novelette will reach the hearts of 
many Americans. 


A Latin American Speaks. By Luis 
Quintanilla. 268 pages. Index. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. The Mexican diplomat 
presents the Americas in several lights— 
social, cultural, historical, and economi- 
cal. An advocate of Pan Americanism, 
Quintanilla says it was originally a Latin 
American idea and was “meant to be a 


dialogue, not a monologue, like President 
Monroe’s.” 


Syrian Yankee. By Salom Rizk. 317 
pages. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.50. During the depression 20-year-old 
Rizk gave his first talk—to fellow fourth- 
graders. Later The Reader’s Digest sent 
him on a lecture tour to waken Americans 
to their blessings. His success story—from 
rags in Syria to citizenship in America— 
_ entertainment as well as inspira- 
ion. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Don’t Catcu Me. By Richard Powell. 
314 pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. A light adventure yarn, smooth as the 
antiques amiable Andy Blake sells in his 
Philadelphia shop. The plot involves sin- 
ister doings with a multimillion-dollar 
antique collection owned by a hostage of 

Nazis, and Andy’s wife Arab, a blithe 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whis- 


key are. just two. There’s the whiskey 
you begin with. Then there’s the time 
you let it age. Old Charter goes into 
the barrel, we believe, the 
noblest Bourbon ever distilled. 
Then, for seven round years 


Time does for Old Charter 
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OLDCHARTER 
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enrichens its bouquet. Then and only 
then Old Charter is ready to show you 
how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really 
get to be! 


OLD CHARTER 





what Time alone can do for 
whiskey . . . ripens its silky 
flavor, mellows its body and 





THIS WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 


VICTORY; A SUPERB AMERICAN WHISKEY 

BUY 
sures | MATURED TO 7-YEAR PERFECTION 
90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON 








WHISKEY. BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INCORPORATED. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record - 
and does not constitute an offering, 


$90,000,000 


Government of the Dominion of Canada 
BONDS 


$30,000,000 Five Year 214% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 1943 Due January 15, 1948 


$30,000,000 Ten Year 3% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 1943 Due January 15, 1953 


$30,000,000 Fifteen Year 3% Bonds 
Dated January 15, 1943 Due January 15, 1958 


PRICES 
Five Year 244% Bonds 100% and accrued interest 
Ten Year 3% Bonds 100124 and accrued interest 
Fifteen Year 3% Bonds 9812% and accrued interest 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CoO. 
Incorporated 


WOOD,GUNDY&CO.,INC. DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


A. E. AMES & CO. 
Incorporated 





Dated January 14, 1943. 


























Prepared for action, thousands of civilians are on day and 
night duty scanning far horizons ever vigilant to give 
warning of danger before it arrives 

The Argus Spotting Scope, one of our many peace-time 
optical instruments, now in service with the armed forces, 1s 
an invaluable aid in detecting the approach of the enemy 

On far-flung war fronts, too, Argus eyes in binoculars 
fire contro! and other optical and radio control instruments 
ore widely used watching and working for the 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
ANN ARBOR : MICHIGAN 
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spirit who likes to warm her feet against 
his back and has a fine time teaching a 
thug that you have to bear down on a 
tommy gun to stay on the target. 


Dark Duvet. By Peter Cheyney. 240 
pages. Dodd, Mead, New York, $2. Blurbed 
as a detective story, these four episodes jn 
the lives of the suave Michael Kane and 
the Free Belgian Ernie Guelvada are ag. 
tually spy thrillers—and superior ones, too, 
Their incredible adventures in tracking 
down Nazi agents in London and Lisbon 
are not only absorbing; they are also 


credible. 


Tue Case or THe Wertrp Sisters. By 
Charlotte Armstrong. 279 pages. Coward- 
McCann, New York. $2. When Alice Bren- 
nan met Innes Whitlock’s three sisters, she 
found one was blind, one was deaf, one had 
lost an arm—and all were sinister. So is the 
atmosphere pervading their house in an 
abandoned mining town, until MacDougall 
Duff arrives to solve what is never a mur- 
der but is certainly enough attempts at 
one. 











MOVIES 


Yanqui Donald Duck 


With the official blessing of the Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Walt Disney and a crew of artists and 
cameramen spent three months in South 
America last summer gathering the color- 
ful material that has gone into “Saludos 
Amigos.” This 43-minute cartoon feature 
is that Hollywood rara avis, a movie that 
was designed to foster good will among 
the Americas—and actually succeeds. 

Not only has Disney demonstrated a 
rare appreciation and understanding of 
our Latin American, neighbors’ customs 
and culture, but at the same time—and 
something of a revolutionary concept for 
Hollywood—he ingratiatingly presents his 
Yanqui tourists (Donald Duck and Goofy) 
as hayseed figures of fun in a Jand of won- 
ders. As a result, both the Spanish and 
Portuguese versions of “Saludos” have been 
playing to grateful and enthusiastic audi- 
ences throughout South America. The ver- 
sion in English, currently released by RKO- 
Radio, deserves to be as popular in this 
country although, judged strictly as enter- 
tainment, it doesn’t measure up to Dis- 
ney’s best. 





Using a technique similar to that of his 


“The Reluctant Dragon,” Disney docu- 
ments the animation sequences with intro- 
ductory slices of the 16-millimeter color 
film on which his artists recorded the 
people and customs that are their source 
material. In the first of the four cartoon 
sequences, Yanqui Donald Duck frazzles 
his naturally jagged nerves against such 
phenomena as a balsa boat on the Peru- 
Bolivia border lake, Titicaca; a llama wit 
an ear for music; and a suspension bridge 
over an Andean abyss. “Pedro” is tH 
story of a baby airplane who attains glori- 
ous adolesceres x10) he carries the mail 
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Gaucho Goofy 





Baby Pedro 








© Walt Disney Productions 


Yanqui Donald and his new pal José 





through storm and mountain down-draft 
from Chile to Argentina. 

F. Molina Campos’s famous gaucho 
paintings (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 23, 1942) 
are the inspiration of a Disney-eye view in 
which Goofy, that intrepid Texas cow 
hand,’survives an intimate introduction to 
the delights and perils of the pampas. And 
in “Aquarela do Brasil” (Brazilian Water 
Color), which owes score and title to Ary 
Barroso’s Brazilian song hit, a gaudy, 
sporty parrot named José Carioco ac- 
quaints a yokel Donald Duck with Rio de 
Janeiro’s song-and-dance life and other 
points of interest. While the stunning Bra- 
zilian sequence is easily the best in the 
group, all four demonstrate the Disney 
studio’s customary inventiveness, adroit 
animation, and brilliant Technicolor. 


Charlie’s Uncle 


Universal’s “Shadow of a Doubt” is 
Alfred Hitchcock at very close to his best. 
As in “Suspicion,” the globular genie of 
melodrama creates an almost intolerable 
pressure of suspense through subtle con- 
flict of character, in contrast to the peri- 
patetic action of his “The 39 Steps” and 
“Saboteur.” 

The Newtons of this story are a decent, 
dull middle-class family living in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Nothing much has ever hap- 
pened to them; by rights, nothing out of 
the ordinary ever should have. When 
something does, it is known only to their 
daughter Young Charlie (Teresa Wright) , 
after Uncle Charlie (Joseph Cotten) , for 
whom she was named, arrives for a visit 
bringing gifts, an unlimited supply of 
money and anecdotes, and two detectives 
on his trail. : , 

The Newtons are real people because 
Thornton Wilder and Sally Benson have 
recorded unerringly the little worries, 





THUNDER OVER AFRICA 


THERE’s a roar of mighty motors in 
the African skies. Big transport planes 
wing above the steaming coastal. jun- 
gles—the trackless forests—the moun- 
tains and the desert—speeding war 
supplies to the Middle East. 


Tough young Americans carved the 
airfields for that vital route out of the 
heart of the Dark Continent. Sixty 
days after the job was tackled, Pan 
American Airways, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Army Air Transport 
Command, had a steady stream of 
traffic thundering across Africa. 

It looked like a hopeless task when 
black men started hacking out the 
first clearings, carrying earth in baskets 
on their heads. But the engineers 
knew what “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Trac- 
tors could do. Once those big machines 
with their bulldozers reached the aew 
airport sites, things happened fast. 
Each “Caterpillar” Diesel cleared as 
much ground in a singlo hour as 
a hundred natives in an entire day! 


Many of these mobile power-plants- 
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of-all-work are still there, helping to 
maintain trans-African fields. Tough 
and dependable, they stand up under 
punishment. And their “Caterpillar” 
Diesel fuel systems conserve precious 
oil and gasoline, running economically 
on any fuel that’s available. 

*‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractors, 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
go directly to the world’s fighting 
fronts. They’re saving men and time 
— building roads, towing planes, haul- 
ing guns, powering air compressors, 
generating current for searchlights and 
communications, supplying main or 
stand-by power for naval craft. 

Meanwhile, thousands of older 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are hard at work 
on the home fronts—in essential con- 
struction, mining, lumbering, oil-field, 
industrial, municipal and farm tasks. 

And they’re doing a magnificent job, 
for ‘“‘Caterpillar” service-dealers every- 
where have the complete repair facili- 
ties and the practical know-how that 
keep them working. 


RPILLAR OSé& 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT 
—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 
















Yes, personality is to 
hospitality what taste- 
appeal is to Teacher’s, 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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Pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY ¢ IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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RESOLVE.. to have a sparkling 


Seon ae BW# in 1943! 


FREE ‘lawn Care 


Start planning now to have beauti turf 
in 1943. With Lawn Care as = guide 
. using Scotts weedfree seed... you can 
: easily have a carpet of grass. that will 
beautify your home or plant surroundings. 
Mr. H. D. Bennet, Pres. of Toledo Scale Co., 
tells us, “The results from your seed on our 
company lawn have been outstanding. We 
never dreamed that so satisfactory a lawn’ 
could be achieved so quickly.” Write today 
for Free 2 year subscription to Lawn 
Care and resolve to use the Scott formula 
this spring. The results will amaze you. 
0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
19 Main Street @ Marysville, Ohio 


GEA SEED and TURF BUILDER Make Beautiful Lawns for LESS 
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hopes, and hobbies, the small talk of the 
type. The fine melodramatic hand of Alma 
Reville (Hitchcock’s wife and collabora. 
tor in crime) takes over. from there when 
Young Charlie, with growing horror, final- 
ly proves to her own satisfaction that her 
beloved uncle is a_ particularly nasty 
psychopathic killer. Whether she is the 
adoring niece or a disillusioned, terrified 
girl fighting for her life, Miss Wright gives 
a glowing performance. As Uncle Charlie, 
Joseph Cotten makes a successful about. 
face from the negative roles of his screen 
past; just as helpful are Henry Travers 
and Patricia Collinge as Young Charlie's 
parents, and MacDonald Carey as a de. 
tective-love-interest. 

Although Hitchcock shot his picture 
largely in Santa Rosa because of Holly- 
wood’s $5,000 ceiling on sets, the authentic 
small-town atmosphere adds appreciably 
to the melodramatic impact of this one. 
sided duel of wits fought against the back- 
ground of a placid, unsuspecting com. 
munity. In Santa Rosa, some 55 miles 
north of San Francisco; Hitchcock wangled 
permission to use the town’s square, streets, 
and public buildings as his backdrop. 
Thrilled Santa Rosans took time out to be 


extras. And the flabbergasted, 10-year-old § 


Edna May Wonnacutt was allowed to ac- 
cept a featured role. The pig-tailed, be- 
spectacled daughter of a local grocer, Edna 
May gives such a pert, knowing perforn- 
ance as Young Charlie’s precocious kid 
sister that Hitchcock put her under con- 
tract at the completion of the film. 


Blurred Page 


Although “Tennessee Johnson” is an 
adult, interesting interpretation of a 
blurred page in American history, the 
chances are that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
wishes it had never attempted this semi- 
fictional biography of Andrew Johnson— 
the seventeenth President of the United 
States, and the only one to be brought be- 
fore the Senate on impeachment charges. 
The film was still.in the making when the 
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Communist Daily Worker and portions of 
the Negro press berated Director William 
Dieterle for casting the allegedly Negro- 
hating Johnson as a homespun hero, while 
excoriating his adversary, Thaddeus Ste- 
yens, who had belligerently espoused the 
Negro’s rights. 

As the wave of protests rolled up, even 
to the Office of War Information’s door- 
step, Lowell Mellett of the OWI movie 
branch looked over the unedited film— 
then called “The Man on America’s Con- 
science’—and advised that the heavy-vil- 
lain characterization of Stevens not only 
did violence to history but might impair 
racial harmony. Accepting Mellett’s ver- 
dict, M-G-M dropped the original title and 
reshot sequences to present Stevens as a 
statesman who, however misguided, fought 
for principles in which he sincerely be- 
lieved. When left-wingers and Negro 
groups clamored for further changes, Mel- 
lett was forced to point out that he.was 
not a censor and had done all he could. 

While the film, as it stands, is neces- 
sarily episodic and rhetorical, Dieterle 
manages to find absorbing drama in John- 
son’s up-from-nothing success story. Re- 
lying heavily on Van Heflin’s admirable 
portrayal of a patriot who was mistak- 
enly regarded as a drunkard and who 
at best was stubborn, tactless, and short- 
tempered, the director begins with the run- 
away tailor’s apprentice who roused Ten- 
nessee’s non-landowners to fight for their 
franchise and climaxes Johnson’s turbulent 
career with the sensational trial that missed 
conviction by one vote. 

If “Tennessee Johnson” has provided 
fodder for controversy, the film’s consider- 
ation of the Reconstruction era also em- 
bodies a strong plea for national unity, 
free speech, and the Bill of Rights. Lionel 

ore, in a forceful impersonation of 
Stevens, gets away from many of his 
Dr. Gillespie mannerisms, if not Gillespie’s 
wheel chair; and Ruth Hussey is credible 
as the Tennessee girl who married the il- 
literate crusader and taught him to read 
and write. ; 
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Set 'em up in the other alley! 
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Ever wonder where our anti-tank 
weapons get their wallop? Part of 
the answer is in the way the 
armor—piercing projectile is made. 
Hardened at the point, it is made 
softer toward the base to prevent 
shattering on impact. Proper range 
of hardness is insured by testing 
a section sliced length—wise from 
the center of a sample projectile. 
But how do you cut steel tough 
enough to pierce a tank? With a 
cutting off wheel such as made 

by Carborundum |! 

Cutting off wheels are abrasive 
discs that are amazingly tough 
and often extremely thin. They 
do the work in a fraction of the 
time required by ordinary meth— 
ods. Their high precision adapts 
them to-the most delicate oper— 
ations such as slotting pen 
points. Such wheels are now used 
to cut plastics, glass, brick, 
tile, steel and non-ferrous 
metals in plate and bar stock. 
Frequently further finishing 

is unnecessary. 


One of the important services we 
can render war plant operators 

today is to keep them reminded 

that abrasive wheels are "Weapons 
for Production". Use them wisely. 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 
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Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of and in- 
dicates facture by The Carb d Company. 
































How the “Milk Bank’ 


saves infant lives 


Life-giving deposits in a remarkable mod- 
ern bank—the “‘mothers’ milk bank’”’—are 
saving the lives of the smallest human fighters 
in the world, the premature babies battling 

i he odds of bain boon tea-peen. The 

its are the excess milk of mothers who 

have more than their own babies need, and 

is often taken from these mothers by special 

umps operated by Bodine motors. It is care- 

ly pasteurized and either fed to the babies, 

many times in medicine dropper portions, or 
frozen for emergency needs. 

Dependable Bodine motors are also found 
in many war and industrial applications, such 
as temperature controllers, timers, and aircraft 
accessories. If you are designing motor-driven 
devices for post-war use, why not take advan- 
tage of this wide experience? Let Bodine engi- 
neers help you by designing exactly the cor- 
rect motor for your product. These precision 
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motors have been helping industry for over | 
35 years. 3 | 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. | 











The Chickens Come Home 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Not many months ago, union lead- 
ers who were demanding large wage in- 
creases had a flat answer to those who 
mentioned inflation. “We must,” said 
these union leaders, “first meet the 
workers’ wage demands and then con- 
trol their expenditures through rationing 
and price control.” And so it was done. 

Now the chickens begin to come home 
to roost. The same labor leaders, if they 
look around, cannot help but see the 
ultimate danger to labor in eyen the 
beginnings of a managed economy. 
Regimentation of any part of the econ- 
omy, however favorable it may seem to 
labor at first, finally ends in the regi- 
mentation of labor. 


Let us see how this principle works 
in absenteeism, which is now Gremlin 
No. 1 in our war effort. Some amazing 
facts about absenteeism in war indus- 
tries have already been made public. 


Mr. Andrew T. Court of General Mo- . 


tors and other experts here, in Canada 
and in England, have revealed these 
facts in extraordinarily detailed studies 
whose significance, unfortunately, seems 
to be lost on labor leadership. 

Workers absent themselves from war 
work for all manner of reasons. They 
take time off because of inclement 
weather, because of illness, because 
they want to indulge in the pleasures of 
hunting, fishing and making general 
whoopee. This is easy to understand. 
But absenteeism, is also caused by gov- 
ernment policies. Scarcity of gas, get- 
ting tire inspections and ration cards, 
shopping around for scarce articles, re- 
pairing domestic appliances for which 
replacements. are unavailable—these 
things take time, and that the time 
they take is time away from work is 
often unavoidable. 

But there are other reasons for absen- 
teeism which intelligent management 
knows and which government and labor 
ought to discover if, indeed, they have 
not begun to do so already. 

Certain kinds of taxes can very con- 
siderably increase absenteeism. Progres- 
sive income taxation is one. A with- 
holding tax on a graduated basis is an- 
other. Both encourage absence because 
the individual is reimbursed for a good 
portion of his lost wages by the corre- 
sponding reduction in the amount of his 
taxes. This would not be true of a sales 
or luxury tax. Such taxes would be an 
incentive to more hours of work and 
more in the pay envelope to meet rising 
desires for goods. 

Rationing, with its accompanying 
destruction of merchandise-incentives 


to regular work, encourages absenteeism. 
So, for that matter, do price-fixing of 
retail commodities, which prevents a 
rising cost of living, limitations on in- 
stallment selling, which eliminate peri- 
odic financial obligations, and OPA 
rulings on the purchase of used houses 
for occupancy. 

But these things do not begin to ex- 
haust the list of government policies 
which encourage absence from work. 
Ever since the depression of 1932 our 
“forward thinkers” have harped on the 
beauties of leisure and the dangers of 
work. Recently some of the top Admin- 
istration figures, in order to save their 
“social gains,” have actually spread the 
alarm that a work week of more than 
48 hours is harmful to health and 
morale. They preached better than they 
knew. People have begun to believe 
them. Though there is a war going on, 
the attitude of our government does not 
change. It remains in sharp contrast 
with that of the British, whose Essen- 
tial Work Orders provide for a reassign- 
ment of the workers of any plant which 
does not average a sufficiently large 
number of hours per week. 

Beyond the cult of the short work 
week is the cult of “cradle-to-the-grave” 
security. That, too, has scarcely con- 
tributed to the old work-for-the-night- 
is-coming spirit. Of course it is heresy 
to question governmental concern with 
personal security. But maybe it will not 
be amiss to suggest that we pipe down 
on these cradle-to-grave-security tunes 
until the job of winning the war is done. 

Still other ways in which government 
actually encourages lax standards of 
attendance include such episodes as 
WLB?’s order to the Ford Motor Com- 
pany to pay an extra vacation bonus to 
five-year men with not more than 45 
days a year of time lost for personal 
reasons. That order established 85 per 
cent as good average attendance. 


Having labored for years to tear 
down the normal compulsions that make 
free men work, a kindly government 1s 
forced to consider others, like freezing 
men to their jobs. These cannot be 
pleasant to contemplate. 

All this should be a forcible reminder, 
both to those in the unions and those 
in government who are responsible for 
labor policy, that once regimentation 
and paternalism go far enough, inexo- 
rable causes push the hand of authority 
further. For a nation’s work must 
done, and, when all else fails, compul- 
sion is in order. In war or peace we cal- 
not have leisure unless we have work. 
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Tonight’s lesson for Japs 


... Subtracting Zeros 


A great guy takes off, and a headline is in the 
making. ..a headline about courage and spunk 
and Army Bell Airacobras that help him shatter 
Jap Zeros into ‘‘kingdom come.’” From General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters, Australia, October 
12th (A. P.) comes news of the citation for 
“‘gallantry in action’’ of this Army Pilot: 


: Capt. Mainwaring was leading a 
flight of Airacobras over New Guinea 
on May 29 when one of his planes was 
attacked by eighteen Jap fighters. 
Turning back he shot down the leader 
of the enemy formation and scattered 
, |the others. He then reformed his 

Own group and made a co-ordinated 
},| attack, destroying three more and 
,| Possibly shooting down two others. 


Under control of the Airacobra pilot 
is one of the world’s hardest-hitting 
fastest-moving one man arsenals. 
Forward is a powerful cannon. 
Flanking him are heavy machine 


guns. Around him is protective armor 


and behind him is 


world of air-borne commerce will 
follow. Then, all of our engineering 
skill and resources will turn from.the 
needs of war to building planes for 
the needs of Peace. © Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 
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ord of Airacobra 


success in combat. 


The day is coming 
when Allied Vic- 
tory will end this 


war. An advanced 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 





TAX NOTE: You pay no tax 

on the quality of a whiskey— 

only on the quantity. Why not 
choose the best? 
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